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By Agnew 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit consisting of a book 


of transactions covering forty office jobs and the necessary business forms and 
stationery for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are regular standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give data needed. The materials needed 
are in four separate folders. The completed work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


Here is material that will add practical job training to your advanced typing 
or office practice course. It may be completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 
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The Consulting Business Teacher 


It would be fine if every business teacher were a consulting business teacher. 
Let’s be frank: not all can or will be consulting business teachers in the im- 
mediate future. Let’s face the real need of liaison between the classrooms of 
a school division, the administrator, the supervisor, the,businessman. Let’s 
designate at least one teacher in every school division — city or county — as the 
consulting business teacher. He will serve as the link between administration, 
supervision, and community participation. 


Dealing with the total facilities for education, an administrator cannot al- 
ways know the details for any specific curriculum. Dealing with many teachers 
in many different situations, a supervisor cannot always know the specific prob- 
lems of a single department. Not knowing the services they can offer, inter- 
ested businessmen do not always render service to the school. The consulting 
business teacher will move freely among all three. He will bring their combined 
help to the classroom. 


Who should be the consulting business teacher? Obviously, someone se- 
lected by the local school administrator. Whom should the administrator 
select? One who knows where business graduates go, what they do, and how they 
do. He should know the needs of the community. He should know how to con- 
sult with office managers about office problems. He should know the problems 
of instruction, guidance, course of study use, curriculum. He should be able to 


secure teaching perspective from the supervisor. In short, he shouldjhave a 
balanced point of view. 


Many schools already have a teacher who carries out this function — the de- 
partment head or department chairman. In some cities and counties an ex- 
perienced business teacher often serves as consulting business teacher without 
a title. How many more school divisions would enjoy economy of effort, if the 
administrator would appoint a consulting business teacher! 


We must remember that the consulting business teacher will be effective 
insofar as he remains truly a consultant. 


The consulting business teacher has the responsibility of helping the super- 
visor see the specific problems of the departments, business community, and the 
students in his school division. With the supervisor’s help, the consulting busi- 
ness teacher works out solutions to these problems. He participates with the 
supervisor in presenting these solutions to the administrator. He]brings the 
solutions to the classrooms for practical application. What takes place in the 
classroom is the end towards which the administrator, the supervisor, and the 


interested businessmen all move. The consulting business teacher is the means 
to this end. 





an 


Harry Huffman, president of National Association 


of Business Teacher-Training Institutions; V' 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


January, 1955 
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Teaching Income Taxes in 1955 


by JAMES B. BOWER, SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Mr. Bower brings you up to date and gives you some 
teaching suggestions. 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is the 
most publicized income tax law in history. 
In newspapers and official announcements 
it has been heralded as the most com- 
plete overhaul ever to be administered to 
income tax regulations. The new code will 
bring into effect about 3,000 changes that 
apply to 1954 income tax returns to be 
filed in 1955. The government, through the 
Office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is at present undertaking the 
tremendous task of educating taxpayers to 
the new Internal Revenue Code. High school 
teachers might well ask the part that they 
can take in this important program to edu- 
cate taxpayers. 

SHOULD INCOME TAXES BE TAUGHT IN HIGH 
SCHOOL? The new Internal Revenue Code 
does not decrease the ueed for income tax 
instruction. On the contrary, it increases the 
need. First, tax rates are still such (20 per 
cent in the lowest bracket) that a substantial 
portion of every individual’s earnings is 
deducted for income taxes. Then, too, 
practically all citizens, including many high 
school students, must file an income tax 
return. Filing a return, reporting income 
properly, and paying the right tax, no more 
or no less, is an obligation of good citizen- 
ship. Lastly, the code contains basic material 
that is new to all taxpayers, whether they 
have filed often or are filing for the first time, 
and must be communicated to them. 

During the past few years there has been a 
definite trend towards teaching an income 
tax unit of from 8 to 10 periods in some 
required high school course. The situation 
previously existed in which income taxes 
was taught in only a few high schools. In 
recent years the need for instruction has 
received such recognition that now the high 
school in which income taxes is not taught 
is the exception rather than the rule. High 
school terminates the education of most 
citizens; therefore knowledge of income taxes 
must be a part of high school training if the 
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great majority of individuals are to receive 
any formal tax instruction. There appears 
to be little doubt that high school level 
training is necessary and desirable if all 
citizens are to be informed taxpayers. 

ARE CHANGES IN TEACHING NECESSARY? ‘The 
first reaction to the new code of teachers who 
have previously taught an income taxes unit 


is to visualize the revolutionary and confus- |; 


ing effect of 3,000 changes on the tax returns 
they have been teaching. Fortunately, the 
frightful conclusions that could be drawn 
from such hasty reaction are not warranted. 
The fact of the matter is that many basic 
income tax concepts have not been changed. 
Basic income tax terminology and funda- 
mental income tax return structure is similar 
to that of last year. Those teachers who 
built their classroom presentations on basic 
terminology and tax return structure will 
have little difficulty in integrating new 
changes of importance to the average in- 
dividual taxpayer into their teaching. For 
other teachers, 1955 can be an opportune 
time to take advantage of publicity given 
the new code by teaching a tax unit. 


WHAT ARE THE BASIC CHANGES IN THE CODE? 
The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 has 
resulted in some changes that will affect the 
average taxpayer. These changes are effec- 
tive for 1954 tax returns to be filed in 1955 
and should enter into instructional material 
presented to the class this year. Some of the 
basic changes, in general terms, are: 


(1) Returns for the calendar year 1954 |. 


must be filed not later than April 15, 1955. 
This filing date allows taxpayers an addi- 
tional month over last year’s deadline of 
March 15. 

(2) A child who had not reached the age 
of 19 and/or was enrolled at an educational 
institution during each of five calendar 
months would not be lost as a dependent on 
his parent’s tax return even though the 
child’s income was more than $600. The 
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parent must still provide one half of the 
child’s support to claim an exemption. This 
change eliminates the previous provision 
that gave many parents a tax advantage by 
encouraging their child to stop work before 
‘their earnings reached $600. 
(3) Amounts received in wages or in place 
f wages, not to exceed $100 per week, under 
wage continuation plan financed by the 
mployer, can be excluded from income for 
he period in which the taxpayer was absent 
rom work on account of personal injury or 
ickness. The exclusion does not apply to 
mounts received for the first seven calendar 
days if the absence is due to illness. If 
hospitalized for illness for one day, the 





¥2xclusion applies from the first day of 


absence. 

(4) Dividends of $50 (excluding dividends 
of certain life insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, and others specifically 
named in the code) can be excluded from 
income. An additional tax reduction of 4 
per cent is allowed on dividends not excluded 
and received after July 31, 1954. 

(5) An additional 10 per cent (to make a 
total of 30 per cent) of adjusted gross income 
can be deducted for contributions to churches 
and tax exempt educational institutions and 
hospitals. 

(6) Medical expense deductions have been 
liberalized in that the excess of medical and 
dental costs over 3 per cent (formerly 5 per 
cent) of adjusted gross income can be de- 
ducted. Medicine and drugs can be deducted 
only to the extent that they exceed 1 per 
cent of adjusted gross income. The maximum 
amount that can be deducted has also been 
increased. 

(7) A deduction, not to exceed $600, is 
allowed for expenses paid by a woman or 
widower for the care of one or more depend- 
ents if such care is to enable the taxpayer to 
be gainfully employed or actually seek gain- 
ful employment. Married women can be 
benefited when the husband is incapable of 
perenne or if the combined income on a 
joint return is less than $5,100. 

(8) A tax reduction of 20 per cent of re- 
tirement income is available to those who 
qualify (maximum $240). A special schedule 
is provided in the revised Form 1040 to 
determine retirement income. 
| (9) Form 1040A has been revised on a 
card the size of a punch (IBM) card. 

The tax return itself and/or instructional 
material used in teaching an income tax unit 
provides a source of information from which 
to obtain additional details of changes de- 
scribed briefly above. 
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A PLAN FORTEACHING. ‘Teaching income 
taxes to high school students successfully in 
from 8 to 10 class periods requires a well 
developed plan of presentation. One such 
plan is often referred to’as the case method of 
presentation. Simply stated, the case method 
of presentation consists of teaching income 
taxes by working through an illustrative case 
situation, complete with an income tax re- 
turn for the individual tax payer, with the 
class discussing the points of tax importance 
as they are encountered, and preparing 
several realistic returns based_on the instruc- 
tion and discussion. 

Some of the advantages of using the case 
method of presentation are as follows: 

(1) Only carefully selected material, perti- 
nent to the average taxpayer, is taught. The 
Internal Revenue Code is extremely com- 
plicated. High school students do not need 
to know the great volume of detailed infor- 
mation. They should be concerned primarily 
with basic concepts, terminology, and return 
structure that will enable them to file their 
own returns and to prepare themselves for 
future citizenship. Case problems limit the 
subject being taught to permit effective 
instruction in the important basic phases 
without becoming unduly involved with 
complicated detail. 

(2) Any good teacher can present the in- 
struction. Good teaching methodology is 
essential to effective instruction. Technical 
income tax material taught should be limited 
to the case problem being presented: Thus 
a good teacher can be effective by mastering 
the case problem without being required to 
know the volume of detail tax information 
that is unimportant to the average taxpayer. 

(3) Instruction is realistic. Realistic in- 
struction stimulates interest. The actual 
preparation of income tax returns provides a 
high school student with situations in which 
he can visualize himself, a friend, or a mem- 
ber of his family. In addition, situations are 
identical to those encountered when the high 
school student files his own return. Motiva- 
tion is no problem because student interest 
runs high. 

suMMARY. The Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 has caused changes in the income tax 
material to be taught high school students in 
the early months of 1955. These changes can 
be incorporated into the basic pattern of 
income tax concepts, terminology, and tax 
return structure that has been taught and 
emphasized in prior years by the utilization 
of a realistic case problem method of presen- 
tation. Only material basic to the average 
individual taxpayer should be taught. 
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Bargain Basement Buys 


by CLARENCE M. CONKLING 
SEDRO-WOOLLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
SEDRO-WOOLLEY, WASHINGTON 


Mr. Conkling suggests that you look around a bit 
for bargains before you invest in office equipment. 


Like all teachers, I dreamed of a well- 
equipped machine room in my commercial 
department. But the equipment was too 
expensive. The School Board could not 
afford office machinery after outfitting a 
football team at $98.50 a squadman. 

In spite of this competition with muscles, I 
acquired some pieces of equipment over the 
years. Finally — thrill, thrill —I received 
a “Dictolater” and ‘“Transcupper” through 
War Surplus. 

Overcome with emotion, I basked in serene 
glory until I discovered I badly needed a 
chipping attachment to make my Dictolater- 
Transcupper completely complete. 

Next time around, my friend, the office 
appliance agent, solved my problem for me. 
“I just took in a chipping attachment!” 
he grinned, in anticipation of a sale. “Soon 
as I clean it up, I'll let you have it fora 
song — only $70.” He happily left me en- 
visioning the completion of my Dictolater- 
Transcupper set. 

Next day I ran into an office manager of a 
large local concern. He bubbled over. 
“Come, try my new Hear-o-fone,” he in- 
vited. “Just traded in my old Dictolater on 
hg 

“Was a chipping attachment on the 
Dictolater?” I queried. 

“Certainly.” 

“How much did you get for it — the chip- 
ping attachment, I mean — on a trade-in?” 

“A measly ten bucks.” 

I mentally calculated the 700 per cent 
profit on a $10 trade-in and a $70 sale, 
connecting the two facts and deciding that it 
was highway robbery, even though the con- 
traption had no doubt been renovated in the 
meantime. I decided against buying for $70 
and forgot about it. 

“Time Flies” as the saying goes. My 
Dictolater records now needed chipping and 
I possessed no chipping attachment. Con- 
tacting a lawyer-friend, I begged his per- 
mission to chip my records on his attach- 
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ment. Of course I could. Come down any 
time. 

I went. While gracefully chipping away on 
the records, conversation with the lawyer 
worked around to new models. 

“We're getting rid of this old rattle-trap, 
even though there’s nothing wrong with it 
and it works like a top,” my friend said. 
“Tt isn’t worn out, oh, no, but we want a 
new model.” 

I struck at the bait. ‘“You’re a public- 
minded chap,” I said, remembering the $10 
trade-in value. “Likely you won't get 
peanuts for this chipping attachment, so why 
not donate it, and claim a deduction on your 
income tax?” 

His face fell. I could see I had not made 
an impression. He was a Scotchman so [| 
switched maneuvers. “Well, then,” I 
graciously offered without benefit of author- 
ity from the school board, “let me have it for 
what they’ll give you as trade-in.” 

“Okay,” he assented, “I shall communi- 
cate with you when the transaction is 
consummated.” 

As a result of this fast thinking, I obtained 
my much-needed chipping attachment for 
$10, and a Transcupper for $25 — equip- 
ment which could easily run up to $200, 
purchased through ordinary channels. True, 
I bought the machines “as is,’ but for the 
difference in prices, I could afford a few 
repair bills. 

My newly-acquired chipping attachment 
pleases me, since it completes my Dictolater 
set; my students are happy and thrilled over 
having another new machine to use; the 
lawyer feels a warm inner glow over having 
done his good-deed-for-the-day, and he has 
more personal interest now in his schools 
because his machine is being used; the 
administration is impressed with my alert- 
ness in thinking up and following through 
such an advantageous deal; and even the 
office appliance agent is relieved that he has 

(Concluded on page 202) 
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eruitment Need Not 
Be Hit-or-Miss 


by THEODORE YERIAN, OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


This is the fourth and last of a series of articles 
dealing with the acute shortage of business teachers. 


The articles in the series were written independently 
by four well-known persons in business teacher 
training representing the different sections of the 
country. Each author provides an analysis of the 
business teacher supply and demand situation. Each 
article includes suggestions on what can be done to 
relieve the critical business teacher shortage. 


Will business education in the secondary 
schools slip backward twenty-five years or 
more during the next decade? Please do not 
pass up this comment too quickly! This is 
just exactly what can happen when the “big 
push” in secondary enrollments comes along 
in the very near future. 

Many writers have helped us look at some 
of the problems that face us in the matter of 
teacher recruitment. Are there any solutions 
to these problems, or, at best, are there some 
things that we can do to make the situation 
less critical? Maybe there is something 
constructive that we can do— maybe 
“should do” is the way to put it. 

First of all, every business teacher must 
“put his own house in order.”’ Unless busi- 
ness teachers who are now in service are 
enthusiastic, conscientious, loyal, and happy 
in their work, they will be of little assistance 
in attracting young people to the profession. 
Unless business teachers take the initiative 
in this effort to recruit desirable business- 
teacher candidates and keep their own teach- 
ing standards high, business education in the 
secondary schools can expect to “take a back 
seat” for years to come. No, this statement 
is not exaggerated! Remember that business 
teachers cannot be ordered by the gross or 
by the ton at the time they are needed. 

Business teachers should take the lead in 
getting desirable and necessary information 
to the public. They can hold an enviable 
position in the community if they just have 
enough of what it takes to become part of it. 
Who can come in contact with the business 
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people of the community any more naturally 
than the business teacher? As you read this, 
what have you done to make your commu- 
nity aware of the great part business educa- 
tion plays in the school program? Have you 
gone out of your way to join a local civic 
group? Have you contacted and offered 
your services to the local chamber of com- 
merce? Have you invited parents into your 
classroom and maybe asked them to assist 
you in some activity? The opportunities for 
you to sell your department to the com- 
munity are too numerous to mention here — 
just get busy! Great is your satisfaction, of 
course, if you have helped to earn your busi- 
ness department an attractive position in the 
eyes of the citizenry. 

You might ask, “What does selling the 
business education to the community have 
to do with the impending teacher shortage?” 
You can be assured that when parents and 
others are made aware of the need for second- 
ary teachers, they will be inclined to encour- 
age young people who may be interested in a 
teaching career to choose business education 
as a major. Studies have shown that next to 
teachers, parents and friends were most in- 
strumental in influencing young people to 
choose the teaching profession. It stands to 
reason, then, if the general public is pleased 
with the business education program in the 
local high school, they will be more apt to 
remember that fact at the proper time. It is 
worth the effort, you can be sure! 

Do you have a Future Business Leaders of 
America chapter in your high school? If not, 
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why not investigate the possibility of organ- 
izing a chapter? Hollis Guy, executive 
secretary of the United Business Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., will send you infor- 
mation on how to organize an FBLA chapter. 

An FBLA chapter provides the business 
teacher with an opportunity to bring to the 
attention of young people already interested 
in business subjects specific information 
concerning a teaching career. It will give the 
teacher an opportunity to observe capable 
students in action, both in and out of the 
classroom. What a wonderful opportunity 
for the most effective type of counseling! 
Specific projects having to do with the teach- 
ing field can be undertaken and completed 
by the chapter members. A world of infor- 
mation not available or practical in the 
regular classroom can be made more mean- 
ingful under the auspices of FBLA sponsor- 
ship. 

Burs teacher is a counselor! True, some 
are more effective than others, but there is 
no denying that teachers in their daily 
classroom contacts with students carry on 
many types of counseling activities. Teach- 
ers, more than anything else, influence the 
decisions of young people regarding a teach- 
ing career. The attitude of the teacher 
toward his profession has a great influence 
on the success or failure of any’ teacher 
recruitment program. 

As a business teacher, take it upon yourself 
to interest at least one capable business 
student in a teaching career. Proper counsel- 
ing technique is not to tell the student what 
to do with his life, but to help him to see 
all the facts and then to choose for himself. 
If the way he sees you as a teacher is stimu- 
lating, then he may choose to prepare himself 
to teach in the field of business education. 

Business students who seem to possess the 
proper characteristics and abilities can be 
brought into direct contact with activities 
that will help them, as well as others, to 
determine whether they are interested in 
teaching as a career. Some of these activities 
are: (1) visiting teacher-training institu- 
tions, (2) serving as teacher assistants, 
(3) attending teacher conferences, (4) at- 
tending certain faculty meetings, (5) partici- 
pating as counseling assistants to teacher, 
(6) visiting other schools, (7) gathering infor- 
mation concerning teacher shortages, (8) par- 
ticipating in panel discussions on the 
teaching profession, (9) participating on 
exchange programs or meetings with other 
FBLA chapters to discuss teaching, and so 
forth. 
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The guidance program of the school cay 
give strong emphasis to the teaching profes. 
sion. The business teacher should make 
available to those who are specifically 
serving as official guidance people all infor. 
mation concerning the needs of the busines 
education field. The business teacher should 
so sell himself to the guidance department 
that he will be considered the expert in the 
field of business and will be consulted freely, 
Too, the business teacher should inform the 
official guidance people of certain students 
who he thinks are particularly suited to the 
teaching of business subjects. If the guidance 
people find that they are kept reliably in- 
formed by the business teachers and receive 
complete cooperation, they will be in a much 
better position to counsel positively in behalf 
of business education. We know, of course, 
how “easy” it is to ignore that which we 
know little about. 

Remember to go to the parents and friends 
of high school students with the story of 
teacher recruitment. This should be done 
soon after the students have been made 
aware of the opportunities and requirements 
of the profession. It is only natural that 
students consult with their parents and 
friends about the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a career in teaching. Parents 
and friends, next to teachers, are most in- 
fluential in thisTmatter of helping young 
people choose a teaching career. It {might 
also be well to give public recognition 
through the school and the community to 
those students who have chosen teaching as 
a career. 

This matter of stressing the need for teachers 
should not be just on a local community 
basis. We need country-wide recognition 
and the recruitment program should be or- 
ganized in a manner that will give county, 
district, state, and nation-wide attention to 
this teacher shortage problem. Business 
education people should, within the next 
year or two, make plans to consider the 
impending shortage of business teachers 
through coordinated convention planning. 
The Oregon Business Education Association 
plans to build part of its 1955 convention 
program around the theme of teacher 
recruitment. 

OREGON’S TEACHER RECRUITMENT PLAN. 
Oregon will be doing like some other states, 
no doubt, in that she plans to marshal her 
business teachers and others to help launch 
a recruitment program. The following de- 
scription of the Oregon plan may be of some 
assistance to other groups planning a similar 
program. 
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“1. Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion representatives will seek permission to 
appear before the winter meeting of the high 
school administrators to outline a plan for 
bringing to the attention of capable high 
school business students the opportunities 
in the field of teaching. Other departmental 
groups, such as home economics, science, 
English, and so forth will be invited to 
accompany the business education represent- 
atives — cooperation is necessary for an ef- 
fective over-all program. 

If permission is granted, then the Oregon 
business teachers will be encouraged to meet 
by county groups in order to become familar 
with details of the recruitment program. 

2. OBEA committees will be appointed 
to gather as many aids as possible to be used 
in bringing the story of a business teaching 
career to the high school students. The 
possibility of making such materials avail- 
able to the upper elementary levels will be 
investigated thoroughly. 

3. District workshop meetings within 
the state where departmental sessions will 
be held will provide additional opportunities 
to sell the idea of a specific teacher recruit- 
ment program to the business teachers. 

4. The OBEA Bulletin will carry stories 


of the impending business teacher shortage 


to every business teacher in the state. 


5. Preliminary information indicates that. 


all Future Business Leaders of America chap- 
ters will cooperate in bringing to the atten- 
tion of their members information concerning 
business teaching careers. These chapters 
in turn will be assisted by the OBEA in ob- 
taining speakers and visual aid materials for 
special meetings. 

6. Business teachers throughout Oregon 
are going to be alerted to the fact that 
Career-Day programs would be a good time 
to emphasize the teaching profession — to 
the lower as well as to the upper classmen. 
All of us are of the fact that almost every 
type of profession is “given a place in the 
sun” on Career Day and that the great field 
of teaching is given little or no attention. 

7, Teachers will be urged to provide 
opportunities for their outstanding business 
students to assist in teaching activities. 


8. High school business teachers will be 
encouraged to do the following things when 
the opportunities arise: 

(a) Invite capable business students 
to attend workshop or convention 


meetings thought to be of interest 
to them. 
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(b) Make maximum use of bulletin 
boards to tell the story of a teach- 
ing career in business. 

(c) Make it known that they will be 
available for conferences with 
students or others who are inter- 
ested in knowing more about a 
teaching career in business. 
Invite former graduates who are 
now college business education 
trainees to speak to their present 
high school students. There is a 
certain amount of hero-worship 
of the college student on the part 
of the high school student, and it 
would be desirable to make use of 
this fact. 

9. Permission will be sought to distribute 
to high school counselors materials that will 
assist them to discuss business teaching 
careers with their advisees. The distribu- 
ting agency will be the Oregon Business 
Education Association. It may be that the 
best way to make these materials more 
meaningful to the counselors would be to 
have the business teachers in the respective 
schools distribute them and offer to assist the 
counselor in any way possible. This would 
give the business teachers an opportunity to 
stress the need to “point up” the teaching 
profession. 

10. Special consideration will be given 
to the teacher shortage problem at the next 
annual meeting of the Oregon Business Edu- 
cation Association. Business teachers at- 
tending the convention will be given more 
information on FBLA and will be encour- 
aged to organize chapters. Part of the con- 
vention program includes the presence of 
student representatives from the various 
FBLA chapters at the annual OBEA lunch- 
eon. The luncheon speaker will be asked to 
tie together the two ideas of FBLA chapter 
expansion and businéss teacher recruitment. 

11. Higher education visitation commit- 
tees are invited into many Oregon high 
schools each spring. Specific information 
concerning business education will be made 
available in written form to these visitation 
teams. 


12. Student teachers in business will be 
armed with practical information about 
teaching careers which they can pass on to 
their students. High school students often 
more seriously consider information coming 
from a college student than if it is given to 
them by a high school teacher or college 
professor. 


13. Schools of higher learning where busi- 
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ness teachers are trained will be encouraged 
to invite highschool business teachers’ and 
their students to visit their respective cam- 
puses and learn first-hand about the training 
requirements. 

14. For several years county superin- 
tendents have cooperated in furnishing the 
names of business teachers soon after school 
begins. A state directory of business teachers 
is then prepared for distribution. In addition 
to distributing the directory each year OBEA 
plans to send a letter of welcome and an offer 
to be of assistance to every business teacher 
in the state. Such contacts will pave the way 
for the suggestion that every business teacher 
become a member of the recruitment staff. 

15. For several years during the annual 
Oregon Education Association convention it 
has been the custom for business teachers to 
invite their administrators to the OBEA 
luncheon. Several administrators attend the 
convention each year. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Rex 
Putnam, has served as the master of cere- 
monies at the luncheon for the past seven out 
of eight years. 

Business teachers in Oregon are encour- 
aged to take a sincere interest in the work of 
their administrators. As a result, the OBEA 
is well known among the high school adminis- 
trators and executives of the OEA and State 
Department of Education. What has this 
to do with teacher recruitment? Anything 
that helps to put business education in a 
favorable light will make the recruitment 
program more effective! 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECRUITMENT SEEM- 
INGLY ENDLEss. Opportunities for business- 
teacher recruitment seem to come from every 
direction. All we need is a little imagination 
and ingenuity. Agreed, it is easy to sit and 
think of things to do — it is another matter 
to get in and do something! Business 
teachers who are already overworked will 
ponder and maybe wonder why and how it is 
possible to add to their present assignment. 
Then the light comes! “Of course,” they 
will say, “we are facing a crucial time in 
the welfare of secondary business education 
in particular, and education in general. At 
such a time, all loyal business teachers will 
do everything in their power to help solve 
the problem.” 

In Oregon, the following slogan will be 
used among business teachers: “Every busi- 
ness teacher recruit a teacher.” 

No one in his right mind will say that the 
teacher shortage problem is a simple one; 
complex is a better word! The solution to 
the problem is not just a job for the business 
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teachers in cooperation with all other 
teachers. although they must carry the 
larger part of the responsibility, but it is a 
cooperative endeavor that must be’ felt 
through all the strata of society. é 

It should be remembered that the teaching 
profession has had enough experience 
with quantitative-without-qualitative _ re- 
cruitment! Business teachers, then, should 
make their teaching so interesting and vital 
that their better students will be attracted 
to the profession. No profession wants to 


take what the other professions reject! 








Bargain Basement Buys 
(Continued from page 198) 


not acquired another second-hand slow- 
mover to clutter up his shop for monthson 
end. The circle of good-feeling is complete. 
All are happy and content. 

Have you ever dreamed of enlarging your 
office machine department only to find costs 
prohibitive? Don’t cry about it; do some 
leg-work. You might start with a “survey” 
of the “needs” of your community — what 
the business community needs that your 
department can supply, and what the busi- 
ness community can do for you. Among 
other things enumerate the types and kinds 
of machines used in your town, and incident- 
ally obtain information as to how soon new 
machines might be bought and old ones 
turned in. You might uncover the machine 
you desire right in your own home town. If 
a man is thinking of buying a new machine, 
offer him the same amount (or even a little 
more) that the salesman gives him as a 
“trade-in.” Your money is as good as the 
salesman’s. The machine you need and want 
may not be available immediately, but be 
patient; plan for the years ahead. You 
might be lucky enough to obtain that 
cherished piece of high-priced equipment at 
bargain basement prices. 





BASIC INCOME TAXES 


by Bower 


Provides instructiona Jmaterial for eight to ten units 
of work in bookkeeping, economics, civics, or general 
social studies classes. It is simply presented with text 
material, case examples, income tax forms, and prob- 
lems. The model forms are filled in for illustrative pur- 
poses and blank forms are provided for the problems. 


List Price, 68 cents 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Better Business Edueation 
Through Consolidation 


by PAT BARKER, ALBION, INDIANA 
GRADUATE STUDENT, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Here is a story of what is happening in many places. 
It shows how a program can be improved through the 
consolidation of schools. 


The better education a country is able to 
provide for its population, the greater that 
country will be. Following this principle, 
Albion, Indiana, has provided the school 
with a bigger and better educational pro- 
gram. Albion has made it possible for the 
school to expand not only its curriculum 
offerings, but also in hiring a larger number 
and better trained teachers. 

Albion, Indiana, is a community of 1,300 
people. It had a small school, which could 
provide little or nothing in the way of good 
vocational education programs for the stu- 
dents of the school. In 1940, the idea of 
unification of the Albion High School and 
the smaller independent rural schools was 
brought up in a meeting with the superin- 
tendent of the school and the trustees of the 
townships. The idea was slow in getting 
started at first because of the large job 
it entailed. In the spring of 1942, plans 
were completed to bring the rural school 
children from the independent country 
schools surrounding Albion into the town 
school. At first, only a few of the townships 
were in agreement with the plan, but soon 
all of the four townships agreed to bring the 
children on buses into the Albion High 
School. 

The year after this plan was put into 
effect, the school started plans for a new 
building. This, it was decided, could now be 
done since they had a centralized school 
system. New classes were offered — classes 
which had never been offered before. The 
one department which increased greatly was 
the Business Education Department. Pre- 
viously, when the school had been much 
smaller, it had been almost impossible for a 
more complete business program to be 
offered. Now that the school had expanded, 
so had the business department. 

EXPANSION OF CURRICULUM OFFERINGS. 
When Albion High School was considerably 
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smaller, typing and shorthand were the only 
business subjects offered. The typing that 
was offered consisted of only one class, and 
but two typewriters were available for use 
at one time. The typing class was open only 
to those who were interested in shorthand so 
that the shorthand students took turns 
transcribing their dictation. A general busi- 
ness course was sometimes offered and was 
the only other business course that was open 
at all for anyone interested in business. 

With the change of the school system to a 
unification of schools, Albion’s school author- 
ities soon discovered that they were able to 
expand the departments to a place beyond 
which they had ever dreamed. Eight busi- 
ness subjects are now being offered. Among 
the courses that are now available to the 
high school students are beginning type- 
writing, advanced typewriting (which is 
actually a shorthand transcription class and 
office practice class combined), bookkeeping, 
general business, consumer economics, busi- 
ness law, beginning shorthand, and advanced 
shorthand. A mimeograph machine and 
hectograph machine have been purchased by 
the school and are available for use by all of 
the students in the advanced typewriting 
and stenographic courses. A school paper is 
published. In publishing this paper, students 
learn. basic principles of journalism. The 
paper is published principally by high school 
seniors, with the cooperation of the English 
and business departments. 

BETTER TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS. 
No bookkeeping had been offered previously 
by the Business Education Department 
because of the lack of a qualified teacher and 
the lack of interested students. The same 
reason could be applied to the lack of the 
other above-mentioned courses in the school. 
Now that the program was expanded, a 
highly qualified business teacher was hired 
who proceeded to do an excellent job of 
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building up the department. He was greatly 
interested in teaching the students to get the 
most out of the courses offered. He brought 
in outside reports on current economic 
problems. He tried to give all available 
related business information to the students 
that would benefit them upon graduation 
from high school. Movies were shown in the 
classroom for the first time in the history of 
the school. Today, movies in the classrooms 
are a common occurrence in the Albion High 
School. This is chiefly due to the effort of 
Mr. Brill, the business teacher. 

As the school continued to grow, another 
teacher was added to the Business Education 
Department to help serve the increasing 
number of students interested in studying 
business courses. Whether a student majors 
in business or not, he usually takes typing 
for his own personal use. Most girls studying 
business take shorthand, which qualifies 
them for stenographic and general clerical 
positions in the community. 

The groundwork for expansion in the 
Albion High School was laid many years ago, 
but it has just begun to grow. In the past 
year, 1953, consolidation of the grade schools 
in the surrounding townships with Albion’s 
grade school has taken place. The school 


officials say that the better the job elemen- 


tary school teachers can do, because of quali- 
fications and interest on the job, the better 
chances are of having more students gradu- 
ating from high school. This opportunity of 
better teacher guidance and teaching, it was 
decided, could be handled more efficiently in 
a consolidated elementary school. 

FEWER DROPOUTS. In a conference with 
Earl Parker, the principal of the school, it 
was revealed that his thoughts about the 
matter of consolidation and how it has 
improved the Albion school system lay along 
the following lines: In a recent analysis, 
made by one of the teachers in the school, 
it was pointed out that fewer students were 
dropping out of high school at Albion than 
ever before. This fact, he said, implies that 
the expansion of the curricula offered and the 
general over-all growth of the school since 
consolidation have been well worth while. 
The principal added that many improve- 
ments are being made this year. A cafeteria 
has been installed in the old gymasium. 
This was provided for the benefit of those 
children who could not possibly get hot 
lunches at their noon hour. This is sponsored 
by the P. T. A. with some additional finan- 
cial assistance through federal aid. This 
cafeteria was found to be a definite asset to 
the school, because it tended to keep the 
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students in the school building and prevented 
them from often getting into mischief in th« 
downtown areas at noon time. 

GREATER STUDENT RESPONSE. The student- 
seem more responsive to extracurricular 
activities within the school. Band and chorus 
programs have grown in popularity. These 
programs are worked up during the free 
time allowed for lunch. The general good 
attitude that has been gained on the part of 
the students has made it easier for each 
individual department. The Business Edu- 
cation Department, like many other depart- 
ments in the school, has benefited. Students 
seem happier and more contented with the 
courses which they are taking. The expand- 
ed curricula offerings give students a greater 
choice of courses, and the better teachers who 
are now hired make the courses interesting 
to the students. In business education, the 
students are taught in practical-application 
methods. They are taught how to use vari- 
ous machines, such as dictating machines, 
mimeograph machines, and hectograph ma- 
chines. A businessman in the town, who 
has a dictating machine, volunteered to show 
the students how it worked and how to use 
it. For a small school, this is quite a step in 
the direction of better education. 

The head of the Business Education De- 
partment feels that there is a greater need 
today than ever before for business subjects 
in the high school. He holds a part-time job 
with a business firm in Albion. This contact 
with actual business has shown him the need 
for well-educated people in the business 
field today. He also agrees that consolida- 
tion of the schools has been of great impor- 
tance in the growth of the Business Educa- 
tion Department. 

These experiences of the Albion High 
School serve as an example of what can be 
done with consolidation. The consolidation 
of schools is being done in other schools 
throughout the state of Indiana, too. More 
and more schools seem to be realizing the 
importance that consolidation can have on 
their school systems. 

Albion has been able to give the students 
a stronger educational background in high 
school subjects by the consolidation of the 
elementary school. This has been brought 
out by the fact that more students are going 
through high school without dropping out 
than ever before in the history of the school. 
The idea which the administrators of the 
Albion High School have kept in mind is 
this, “The better education a country is 
able to provide for its population, the greater 
that country will be!” 
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Business teach- 
ers in Colorado 
have asked me, 
“What do you 
do in office ma- 
chines? What 
do you cover in this course?” After being 
asked many times to put it in writing, I 
decided that perhaps others could benefit by 
my five years of experimentation. 

Five years ago one of the problems in our 
school was what to do with the slow-learning 
students who wanted a business training, the 
students who could not pass shorthand and 
bookkeeping, or the students who did not 
care to enroll in secretarial or retailing 
courses. We did not offer a business subject 
that these students could elect and this 
situation caused the birth of a new era in the 
Coicrado Springs Business Department. 


Because the change in business from the 
older manual methods to business machines 
has become such a vital part of our business 
life, we felt that it was necessary to organize 
a class to teach some of the more simply 
operated machines. We are slowly con- 
verting to the “electric office machine age.” 
We are most fortunate in having a school 
board that recognizes the need for training 
on office machines and is willing to go along 
with us in supplying machines to make this 
work possible. 

Our first office machines class started with 
13 students, one hour a day. The subject 
became so popular that it was necessary to 
double the number of machines to increase 
the size of the class and also schedule more 
classes. 

A workable office machines program has 
been organized and it is quite successful with 
the use of a syllabus that we compiled and 
duplicated for each student. Our syllabus, 
which we call “Our Clerical Bible” is used 
as a work guide or plan of assignments. This 
syllabus eliminates some of the many ques- 
tions asked by students when working on the 
rotation plan. 
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Office Machines as Taught 
in the Colorado Springs 
High Sehool 


by NYLA McNATT 
COLORADO SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


There are only three requirements a stu- 
dent must meet to take the office machines 
course: (1) Each student must be a senior 
with an average grade of “C” or better in 
the first and second semesters of typing; 
(2) The student must be taking a general 
business course — not secretarial or retailing 
majors; and (3) The student must have 
successfully completed a prerequisite course 
in office practice. 

During the first semester of the senior 
year the students enroll in the office practice 
course which is a prerequisite to the office 
machines course. In the office practice 
course students study eighteen different 
departments of business and their clerical 
procedures. For example, students study 
the various forms prepared by a beginning 
clerical employee in a purchasing depart- 
ment, which includes such forms as purchase 
requisitions, purchase orders, bin tickets in 
the stock department, and billing and 
accounting forms. No typing is done in the 
office practice course. Other departments 
studied in the course are: sales, posting, 
shipping, payroll, personnel, reception and 
information, credit and collection, mailing, 
accounts payable, cash handling, and re- 
ceiving departments. 


Since the first semester covers eighteen 
weeks of school, we allow one week for 
studying each of the business departments. 
The office practice course is supplemented 
by movies on various subjects, such as 
typing short cuts, mimeographing, and so 
forth. The films are made available through 
the cooperation of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Department of the Colorado Springs Public 
Schools and the universities and colleges of 
Colorado. 

After completing the office practice course 
the student has a speaking acquaintance 
with what goes on in an office, from the 
messenger boy to a more responsible posi- 
tion, such as handling the money. In the 
office practice course students also study 
the rules covering the various types of filing 





methods, such as alphabetic, subject, geo- 
aphic, and numeric filing. The rules for 
ling are studied and discussed in this 
course, but the laboratory work is done in 
the office machines course. 

Now let us consider the second-semester 
course in office machines. The plan for the 
course took many months of study and 
application before it became a smooth- 
working plan covering seventeen weeks of 
school. (The seniors do not have an 18th 
week because of commencement activities.) 
A day is allowed now and then for movies or 
demonstrations throughout the term. 

Due to the lack of floor space, the follow- 
ing machines were chosen as equipment to 
be used in the office machines course: 


2 Monroe Educators 

2 Burroughs Calculators 

1 Burroughs Listing 

1 Underwood Listing 
17 Typewriters (2 long carriages) 
1 Ten Key Sunstrand 

1 Ten Key Remington 

1 Check Protectograph 

1 Dictaphone Unit 

1 Standard Liquid Duplicator 
2 Monroe Posting 

1 Numbering Machine 

2 Mimeographs 

1 Mimeoscope and Equipment 
1 Ediphone Transcriber, Voice Writer and Shaver 


We have found that even with this 
limited number of machines, a class of 24 
students will have very successful results. 
In smaller schools less equipment could be 
used and the course would still be successful. 
A large number of calls are made by local 
businessmen, who take advantage of our co- 
operative training program, asking for boys 
or girls who have had general clerical office 
training — a student who has a little knowl- 
edge of machines, duplicators, filing and 
office procedures. 

The objectives of the office machines 
course as written in the 27-page syllabus are: 


1. To eliminate as much as possible the schoolroom 
atmosphere and establish office standards. 


2. To furnish the students with a knowledge of the 
accuracy and output that is demanded by busi- 
ness. 


8. To establish units of work on each machine from 
the acquaintanceship standpoint and not as a pro- 
ficient operator. 

4. To help students develop additional skill in type- 
writing and to apply their skill to all kinds of 
practical office work. 

5. To establish a business workroom in which stu- 


dents can carry on the clerical work of a firm 
(Porter Candy Co.). 


6. To give the student additional office knowledge 
and skills in handling miail, reporting messages, 
using dictating and adding machines, writing 
legal documents, and using the more commonly 
used business forms. 


A weekly schedule of job assignments has 
been worked out for each student. Each 
student spends one week on each assigi- 
ment. An example of the schedule of 
assignments for one student for sixtecn 
weeks follows: 


Name or Number of Student 


Week Job 
1 1-5 
2 6-10, Filing Prob. 1 
3 Billing, Filing Prob. 2 
4 Posting 
5 Burroughs Listing, Filing Prob. 3 
6 36-40, Filing Prob. 4 
7 11-15 
8 Dictaphone 
9 16-20 
10 Mimeo — Dup., Filing Prob. 5 
11 21-25 
12 Remington, Filing Prob. 6 
13 Monroe, Filing Prob. 7 
14 26-30 
15 31-35 
16 Burroughs Key Punch 


Extra credit is given for Filing 
Problems 8 and 9 


A schedule similar to this has been com- 
pleted on the rotation basis for twenty-four 
different students. Care was taken so that a 
“bottleneck” was not experienced by having 
two students assigned to the same machine. 
One student may be assigned to the Dicta- 
phone while another will be working on the 
Ediphone. At the end of the week these two 
students instruct each other on their own 
machines. This procedure gives each student 
an opportunity to become familiar with each 
type of machine. 

Several students are assigned to the same 
jobs. The jobs completed by the students 
include the following: 


Job 1 Mailing List and Index Cards 

2 Order Blanks 

3 Sales Invoices 

4 Bills of Lading 

5 Form Letters 

6 Interoffice Memo 

7 Purchase Requisitions 

8 Parcel Post Rates 

9 Parcel Post Packages 

10 Purchase Orders 

11 Notice of Meeting 

12 Agenda of Meeting 

13 Telephone Message 

14 Minutes of Meeting 

15 Letters Pricing Equipment 

16 Form Letter (Collection) 

17 Deed and Mortgage (no erasing) 
18 Promissory Note 

19 Complaint Letter 

20 Payroll Form 
21 Change Report, Currency memo, Check 
22 Letter of Recommendation 
23 Checks for Invoices 

24 Letter of Congratulations 
25 Rough Draft Copy 

26 Power of Attorney (no era) 
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27 Lease (no era) 

28 Letter Requesting Reservation 
29 Monthly Statements 

30 Stopping Payment on Check 
31 Two-page Letter 

32 Telegrams 

33 Article for Trade Journal 

34 Credit Memo 

35 Itinerary 

36 Hotel Reservations 

37 Galley Proof 

38 Editing a Letter 

39 Inventory Forms 

40 Statement for Credit Purposes 

BILLING. The third week in the assign- 
ment schedule is devoted to billing. Each 
student is given an envelope that contains 
invoices, credit slips, and statements and 
ledgers (mimeographed by students). The 
students are asked to follow the directions 
for billing as given in the office machines 
syllabus. After the students complete the 
billing job, they arrange the business papers 
for posting during the following week. 

posTING. First, the students run a trial 
balance tape on the invoices and credit slips 
prepared during the preceding week. If the 
trial balance is correct they may proceed to 
the posting machine. The students must 
learn the operating process of the posting 
machine as well as the posting terms given 
in the syllabus. When the students are ready 
to post they are instructed by a supervisor 
or teacher. The billing and posting units are 
graded on the basis of errors and application. 

BURROUGHS AND UNDERWOOD LISTING. In 
the one-week period set aside to study the 
listing machines, students are asked to read 
and study the instructions in their adding 
machine textbook. Specific problems are 
assigned and the solutions are handed in at 
the end of the week. A grade is given on a 
practical test. This same procedure is used 
for the Remington Key Punch machine and 
the Monroe Educator. 

MIMEOGRAPH AND DUPLICATOR. The student 
is instructed in the office machine syllabus to 
type a particular paragraph, draw a picture 
with shading, and write his or her name 
three times using styli and guides indicated. 
The student is also asked to use the wheel 
styli for drawing lines. After the stencil is 
cut by each student, the class is given in- 
structions on the duplicating machine. A 
master copy for the liquid duplicating 
machine is also prepared by each student. 
This unit is graded on the basis of neatness 
and appearance of the finished copy. 

FILING. Since the students studied filing 
principles in the office practice course, they 
review the filing rules and work the jobs at 
the end of each chapter in the filing text- 
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book. Enough laboratory practice sets in 
filing were ordered to enable the instructor 
to set up three separate filing boxes for each 
filing job. This procedure relieved the 
tension caused by several persons wanting 
to use the same box for the same job. An 
answer sheet for the filing job is used as a 
basis for grading the students. 

Since the students enrolled in the office 
machines class represented a cross section 
of different mental abilities, something had 
to be done to provide for individual differ- 
ences. Students who finish their work ahead 
of schedule are asked to run off stencils 
that are kept on file, or if the students have 
not had the mimeographing lesson, they do 
extra typing for another class or teacher. 
Usually, only three or four students in a 
class will be able to complete the week’s 
work ahead of time. 

Students taking the office machines course 
have been placed in part-time positions with 
several banks, insurance offices, an account- 
ing office, and other types of business offices. 
These part-time jobs often materialize into 
full-time positions after graduation. One 
girl announced to the class that her part- 
time position will result in a full-time job 
after graduation paying from $250 to $300 
a month! 

The local branch of the National Office 
Management Association has taken a keen 
interest in our office machines program and 
is cooperating through guidance and coun- 
seling. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by most 
small retail businesses. Although the set is 
based on a retail grocery store, with depart- 
ments for groceries, meats, and produce, the 
principles are applicable to any small retail 
business that uses a cash register. 

Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or 
accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail 
businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course in 
bookkeeping. 

(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 
and adults who are preparing to operate’small 
businesses. 

List Price $1.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Dictation from the Business World 


by TUNIS J. BELLO, MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Bello explains how his secretarial students are 
given an opportunity to take dictation from local 
businessmen. 





Every effort has always been made 
by the business department of 
Montclair High School to make the 
secretarial practice course as realis- 
tic as possible. It was not too much 
of a surprise, therefore, when 
John Landgraf, the department 
head, came up with the idea of in- 
serting additional realism into the 
course by taking a tape recorder 
out into the business world of the 
community and collecting a series 
of recorded business letters for use 
at a later time in the classroom. 
It was felt that a variety of voices 
and business backgrounds would 
help in the adjustment period that begins 
when students leave the familiar voice of the 
classroom teacher and encounter the strange 
dictation of the business office. 

In order to make the project as instructive 
as possible, the idea was presented to the 
students of the secretarial class for their 
approval and suggestions. Following a dis- 
cussion of the values and problems involved 
in such a project, a plan was adopted by the 
class whereby the students would play an 
active role in the implementation of the idea. 
First of all, a list of names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of possible participants 
in the project was secured. These names were 
obtained from several sources — persons 
already employing some of the students on a 
part-time basis, businessmen who had made 
previous contact with the guidance office in 
regard to employment, companies listed in 
the classified section of the telephone book, 
and businesses that were known to members 
of the class or to teachers. 

After a list of representative business firms 
in the community was prepared, contact was 
made with the businessmen by letter, tele- 
phone, or personal visit. Most of the contact 
work was done by the secretarial students, 
thereby giving them an opportunity to put 
into practice some of the business manners 
that had been viewed in many respects from 
a theoretical angle. The responses from the 
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businessmen were most gratifying. 
In all instances businessmen ex- 
pressed a willingness to cooperate 
with the school. Businesses partici- 
pating in the project represented 
such diversified fields as banking, 
accounting, legal work, insurance, 
manufacturing, commerce, and so- 
cial work. 

On the day of the arranged 
meeting with some of the business- 
men, one of the girls in the secre- 
tarial class accompanied Mr. Lard- 
graf and myself to each business 
firm. It was felt that in this way 
some of the students would be 
given an opportunity to meet businessmen, 
to see a typical office in active operation, and 
to take the dictation of the person at the 
same time that the recording was being 
made. The dictation taken by the student 
was especially effective because the breaks 
of thought, the background of buzzing office 
machines, the occasional slurring of words 
caused by the smoking of a cigar or cigarette, 
and the changing of words or sentences gave 
to the dictation an authenticity that could 
not be captured in the classroom. In certain 
instances the students were asked to read 
back some of the notes they had taken. This 
oral transcribing usually caused a _ brief 
second of anxiety, which eventually was con- 
verted into pleasant surprise as the symbols 
were transcribed into words. 

In most cases the businessmen took the 
opportunity to discuss their particular type 
of business and to give us some idea of the 
qualifications of their secretarial help. These 
qualifications, in turn, became the basis for 
discussion in the classroom when the business 
visit was reviewed the following day by the 
students and the teacher. Often these re- 
views were given visual support by letter- 
heads, booklets, and other forms distributed 
by the interviewed businessmen. 

As a result of the project, business teachers 
were able to make the businessmen cognizant 
(Concluded on page 211) 
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A program, the main purpose of which is the 
proper management of public school student 
funds, can be justified, planned, and operated 
only as a functional unit within an educa- 
tional system, which in turn is justified, 
planned, and operated only in terms of the 
community, state, and nation it serves. Ina 
democratic student society, then, such a 
program must necessarily be operated demo- 
cratically; that is, by and for the students. 
What organization — business or otherwise 
— in any community, in our state or nation, 
carries on successfully without keeping 
records of some kind? Churches, lodges, 
societies and other nonprofit associations 
keep records; indeed, industry and business 
keep elaborate records. It is ‘an already 
established fact that the two reasons most 
frequently given for poor management in 
local government affairs are: (1) the failure 
to keep accurate, easily controlled, depend- 
able records; and (2) negligence in the inter- 
pretation and application of the recorded 
facts. 

Management of public school student 
funds is similar; yet it is unlike the manage- 
ment of a business. Student activities are 
not carried on for a monetary profit. Their 
success is definitely not measured in dollar 
dividends. Actually they are an investment 
in their own future. 

It is generally recognized by most people 
(and every day the ever-amassing evidence 
points to the fact) that the coming gener- 
ation needs more effective schooling (social, 
economic and otherwise) in order to enable 
democracy to hold its own and compete with 
other ideologies. Students, for their own 
good and for the good of the American 
democratic society, must be made aware of 
the management problems they have in 
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A System of Reeord Keep- 
ing for High Schools 


by NICHOLAS D’AGOSTINO, HIGH SCHOOL 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


Here is a description of a school-wide plan of keeping 
accounting records for high school activities. 


common with business, and must be alerted 
to the need for employing efficient manage- 
ment procedures in their own behalf. 

This “management viewpoint” makes 
bookkeeping records valuable only in so far 
as they serve the students in conducting 
their school business efficiently. Forms have 
been developed only as a means to an end 
and only after their need has been estab- 
lished by a cooperative study of fundamental 
principles. Certain definite procedures, 
rules, and regulations are herein established 
with emphasis definitely directed toward the 
encouragement and stimulation of self- 
reliance, intelligent initiative, and the power 
of sustained attention and concentration on 
the part of the students. 

THOMASTON HIGH scHOOL. In Thomaston 
High School there are fourteen student clubs 
currently in operation: The Owl Staff, Hi- 
Lite Commercial Club, Thomascope Club, 
Class of 1955, Class of 1956, Class of 1957, 
Class of 1958, Class of 1959, Class of 1960, 
Tri-Y, Hi-Y, Latin Club, Library Club, 
Dramatic Club, and the Student Council. 
Each club, by secret ballot of its members, 
elects its own (following roster of) officers: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. In addition to this, the school 
administration appoints to each club two 
members of the faculty to act in an advisory 
capacity on club policy. 

Fiscally independent, each club derives its 
income from dues, dances, plays, teas, cake 
sales, etc. In turn, all liabilities and expenses 
incurred throughout the school year are met 
and paid out of said income. 

In order to keep an accurate, efficient, 
centralized record of all financial transac- 
tions, the following system of record keeping 
has been put into action: 
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THE THOMASTON HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATES 
account. To centralize the system, and to 
set up the necessary controlling checks and 
balances effectively, all the money of the 
various student organizations had to be 
pooled together and placed in the Thomaston 
Colonial Trust Company Bank under the 
name of the Thomaston High School Asso- 
ciates Account. The appointed director of 
the program, named the Business Manager, 
was bonded and the bank was instructed not 
to accept any Thomaston High School Asso- 
ciates checks unless his (the Business Man- 
ager’s) signature appeared as the drawer on 
the face of the check along with the signa- 
ture of a Club Treasurer. 

THE GENERAL REVOLVING FUND. In order 
that the lesser student activities (those 
doing very little cash business) may make 
necessary payments and collections, the 
General Revolving Fund was set up. Since 
this fund is placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Student Council, it must vote on all 
payments. Both the Student Council and 
General Revolving Fund accounts were com- 
bined under the main heading of General 
Fund. 

ESSENTIAL BUSINESS FORMS AND PAPERS. 
The following forms and papers are used to 
execute and expedite the system: 

I. One Master Journal-Ledger 16-Column Cashbook 


A. Kept in the vault at night and under the sur- 
veillance of the Business Manager during the 
day, it contains standard double-entry debit- 
credit columns for the running Cash account 
and each of the fourteen individual club ac- 
counts. 

. The total of the balances of the club accounts 
should on any day equal the balance of the 
running Cash account. 

. Entries are made at the proper time by a desig- 
nated member of the senior commercial group. 
Appointed for a week, he or she acquires the 
title of School Treasurer for that week. 


. Twelve Single-Balance Column Journal-Ledger 
Cashbooks 


A. One per student club, each has a debit, credit 
and balance column. The name of the repre- 
sented individual organization is printed boldly 
on az outside front cover. (e.g. HI-Y, TRI-Y, 
etc. 

. Given to the respective Club Treasurers at the 
beginning of each school year, it is the duty of 
each to maintain and safeguard this or any 
other entrusted record; to make the required 
entries throughout the school year; and to 
analyze and interpret the recorded facts so as 
to advise his or her organization of financial 
policy. 

C. The current running balance in each Club 
Cashbook must correspond with its current 
balance in the Master Cashbook. 


. One Receipt Book 


A. A standard receipt stub-receipt type book kept 
permanently in the possession of the Business 
e. 


. The receipt stub retained by the Businexs 
Manager and the receipt issued to the Club 
Treasurer represent positive proof that the 
transaction has occurred, and serve as the 
basis for the respective Cashbook entries. 

. One Check Book 

A. A check stub-check type book placed in the 
vault with the Master Cashbook at night and 
in the possession of the Business Manager 
during the day. 

. Since all authorized cash payments are made 
through this medium, both the stubs and checks 
(carcelled) remain as convincing and lasting 
evidence that said payments were made. 

. Duplicate Payment Requisitions 

A. A number of these are given to each Club 
Treasurer. 

B. Completely filled out in duplicate, a payment 
requisition (duplicate) represents the written 
authority to make a payment and contains the 
following information: (a) the requisition num- 
ber, (b) the organization charged, (c) the date, 
(d) the name and address of the firm or person 
to whom payment is to be made, (e) the reason 
for the payment, (f) the amount of the pay- 
ment, (g) the signature of an officer of the club, 
(h) the signature of the faculty advisor, (i) the 
signature of the principal or superintendent, 
and (j) the number of the check issued. 

. The original copy retained and filed by the 
faculty advisor, and the duplicate copy re- 
turned to and filed by the Club Treasurer repre- 
sent still another assurance of the authenticity 
of the payment. 


/1. Other forms (Standard) used 
A. Passbook 
B. Deposit Slips 
C. Bank Statements 
D. Dues Books 
E. Invoices 
F. Registered Government Bonds 


OPERATIONAL PROCEDURE 
Money Income 


I. The money income of each club is handled by its 
Club Treasurer in the following manner: 
A. Takes a physical count. 
B. In the club cashbook enters: 

1. The date in the date column. 

2. The reason or source of the income in the 
transaction description column. 

3. The amount in the debit money column. 

4. The new balance in the balance column. 
This is ascertained by adding the amount to 
the previous balance. 

5. Turns money over to the Business Manager 
who counts it and issues a receipt for same. 
At the same time, he enters the same in- 
formation on the receipt stub. 


. The School Treasurer, from the information on 
the receipt stub, makes the following entry in the 
Master Cashbook. 

A. 1. The date in the date column. 
2. The reason or the source of the reason in the 
transaction description column. 
3. The amount on the debit side of the column 
headed with the name of the club repre- 
sented by the Club Treasurer. 


. Thus, the entry in the Master Cashbook and the 
entry in the Club Cashbook must agree. As a 
double check, the receipt held by the Club Treas- 
urer, and the receipt stub held by the Business 
Manager also must agree. 
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IV. The money is then deposited at the Colonial Trust 
Company Bank by the duplicate deposit-slip, 
passbook method. Each deposit is made by a 
different business student. Thus every business 
student in school becomes acquainted with this 
simple financial operation. The duplicate deposit 
slip and the passbook serve as further evidence of 
the transaction. These deposit slips are filed in 
chronological order for reference purposes. 

. All money income should be turned over to the 
Business Manager on the day of collection. No 
Club Treasurer should leave the building with 
school funds on his or her person. 


Money Expenditures 


I. The Club Treasurer must observe the following 
procedure in meeting financial obligations: 

A. Notifies his or her club of the particulars con- 
cerning the obligation. Members of the club 
must vote payment. 

. Upon official receipt of the affirmative vote, 
fills out a Duplicate Payment Requisition and 
obtains the approval of the Business Manager 
and the principal or superintendent. They 
signify assent by affixing their signatures to 
the form. 

. Presents the completed form to the Business 
Manager who makes out a check in accordance 
with the information contained, simultaneously 
recording the same data on the check stub. 


. The Business Manager signs the check as the 
Thomaston High School Associates drawer, 
posts the number of the check to the Duplicate 
Payment Requisition, files the original copy, 
and returns both the duplicate copy of the 
payment requisition and the check to the Club 
Treasurer. 

. The School Treasurer, from the information on the 
check stub, immediately makes the following 
entry in the Master Cashbook: 

A. 1. The date in the date column. 

2. The reason for the payment in the transac- 
tion description column. 

3. The amount on the credit side of the column 
headed with the name of the club for whom 
the check was issued. 

. The Club Treasurer, upon receipt of the check and 
duplicate copy of the Payment Requisition, im- 
mediately mails the check to the intended payee, 
files the duplicate copy and makes the following 
entry in the Club Cashbook: 


CLUB CASHBOOK. 
A. 1. The date in the date column. 
. The reason for the payment in the transac- 
tion description column. 
. The amount in the credit money column. 
. The new balance in the balance column. 
This is ascertained by subtracting the new 
credit amount from the previous balance. 
AuDITING. At the end of each semester 
the Business Manager and various members 
of the senior commercial department run an 
audit of all the Club Cashbooks checking 
their figures against those in the Master 
Cashbook. Upon verification of the book- 
keeping facts, each is signed “AUDITED 
AND VERIFIED” by the designated head 
of the auditing personnel. The Business 
Manager advises and guides all auditing 
procedures. 
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REPORTS. Each Club Treasurer is to sub- 
mit to his or her organization, faculty ad- 
visor, and Business Manager any and all 
pertinent reports upon request. 

The Business Manager, at the end of each 
semester, presents a statement of account to 
the administration. It is this document that 
the superintendent forwards to the Board of 
Education for approval. 

BANK STATEMENT. At the end of each 
semester a bank statement is received from 
the Colonial Trust Company Bank and 
reconciled with the current cash balance in 
the Master Cashbook by appointed members 
of the senior commercial group. 

BupGeEts. At the beginning of each school 
year, the various Club Treasurers, aided 
when necessary by trained personnel, must 
present a budget of income and expenditures 
for the coming school year to the Business 
Manager. The previous year’s data is used 
as the basis for the computation and arrange- 
ment. Each club is cautioned to adhere as 
closely as possible to the figures thereon. 

CONCLUSION. This program, coopera- 
tively drawn up and effectively controlled 
by an efficient set of checks and balances, 
has been officially approved by the students 
of Thomaston High School, the school ad- 
ministration and the Board of Education. 








Dictation from the Business World 
(Continued from page 208) 


of some of the problems encountered in 
equipping students to become good secre- 
taries. This mutual exchange of ideas and 
thoughts has done a great deal to cement 
better relations between the world of business 
and the school. 

After we had completed the pre-arranged 
number of calls, the recorded voices were 
used in the secretarial class. Members of the 
class were asked to take down in shorthand 
the letters dictated by businessmen in their 
office and to transcribe them in proper letter 
form.’ 

The tape recording can now be used with 
future secretarial students. These students, 
like those who helped to make the project a 
success, will be able to profit from actual 
office dictation within the limits enforced by 
regular school hours. 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Colleges and universities offering special courses for 
business teachers during the summer should send the 
information for listing in the April and May issues of 
THE BALANCE SHEET by February 15. 
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Are We Putting Theory 


Into Practice? 


by CLARINE BALTRI? 
I. C. NORCOM HIGH SCHOO}, 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


Miss Baltrip suggests plans for a work-experience program. 


Do you have a conscience? Does your inner 
self constantly communicate with you? 
This may sound silly, but some people 
actually do not have a conscience or else they 
ignore it completely. 

Now what does this have to do with put- 
ting theory into practice in business educa- 
tion? If business students are not able to 
make a practical application of what they 
have learned in class, then we as business 
teachers are falling down on the job. If 
business teachers have a conscience, it 
should tell them never to be satisfied until 
they have accomplished the aims of busi- 
ness education. 

Let us restate the aims of business educa- 
tion so that our thinking will be based on a 
common background. 

First, business education should prepare 
one to make a living. Students are given 
specialized instruction in those subjects that 
will equip them to hold jobs. 

Second, since business occupies such a 
major position in our everyday life, we 
should be concerned with educating our 
students to be intelligent consumers of the 
services of business, and strive to develop 
in our students an understanding of the 
business world, both locally and nationally. 

Let’s explore the first aim—equipping 
students to hold jobs. This aim involves 
the development of necessary skills and atti- 
tudes relative to particular jobs. In our 
classrooms we are prone to overemphasize 
material in the textbook with very little 
emphasis being placed on outside resources. 
If this is true in your classes, your conscience 
should really bother you. You are neglecting 
your duty, you are keeping students in the 
dark, and you are sacrificing a wealth of 
material. 

One good way to put theory into practice 
is to organize a work-experience program. 
No office situation setup in the classroom 
can be as realistic as working on an actual 
job that will later become a permanent job 
for some student. Students learn by doing, 
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and the more natural the environment the 
better. 

You say that you are in favor of a work- 
experience program, but the school admin- 
istration opposes the idea? Well, it is up 
to you to sell the work-experience program 
to the administration and then get business- 
men who will back the program by permit- 
ting students to come into their offices to 
work. 


The organization of a work-experience 
program is not as easy as it sounds. It 
entails much foresight and planning on the 
part of the teacher, but this should not dis- 
courage teachers because this type of pro- 
gram for developing skills and attitudes is a 
culmination of everything that students have 
learned theoretically in classes. This work 
experience is a testing ground—a check on 
teaching and a way of determining areas 
in which instruction could have been more 
inclusive. 


There are several plans for organizing a 
work-experience program. One plan that is 
used is to have advanced students of the 
business department, preferably seniors, 
spend half of their school day in school and 
the other half on jobs. Under this plan the 
student is in school three hours a day and 
spends the remaining three hours on the job. 

Another work-experience plan followed by 
some schools is the group plan. One group 
of students is placed on the job one day and 
in school the next, alternating with a 
second group of students. 


Each student in the work-experience class 
should participate in the program. The 
student who is not too proficient should be 
allowed to go out on a job as well as the 
student who is considered vocationally 
competent. Businessmen should realize 
that a student who is scholastically below 
average sometimes makes a good employee, 
especially on a job of a routine nature. 

Some definite steps to follow in setting up 
a work-experience program are: 
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. Talk to the head of your department, 
principal, and superintendent. 

. Write to your state department of 
education for advice. 

. Confer with the program coordinator. 

. Appoint an advisory committee of 
businessmen. The principal should 
take this responsibility. 

. Get employers who are willing to em- 
ploy students on a part-time basis. 

. Sell the program to the students and 
to the parents of the students. 

. Select sympathetic and qualified 
teachers to participate in the program. 

. Provide time for the coordinator. 

. Provide adequate office facilities for 
the coordinator. 

. Keep a complete record of all that is 
done. 

Many surveys have been made to deter- 
mine why beginning workers fail to hold 
jobs. Desirable attitudes and personality 
traits rank higher than the ability to per- 
form the skill required. The necessary atti- 
tudes and character traits can be taught. 

Preaching is of little value in developing 
good character traits. It is most important 
that the teacher set a good example for stu- 
dents to follow because students are great 
imitators. Teachers should realize the im- 
portance of exhibiting desirable character 
traits and should not just tell the students 
how to do this or that. If the teacher is 
enthusiastic about the task at hand, the 
students in turn will be enthusiastic. The 
teacher sets the pace for student progress in 
developing desirable personality and charac- 
ter traits. 

There is a great deal of literature on the 
subject of developing personality traits 
that can easily be obtained by the alert 
teacher. Skits, lectures, panel ‘discussions, 
bulletin board displays, and voicescriptions 
are all instructional aids that might be used 
in helping students develop desirable per- 
sonality and character traits. 

The second aim of business education— 
educating students to be intelligent con- 
sumers and developing in them an under- 
standing of the business world—cannot be 
emphasized too much. All of us are con- 
sumers. We use the services of business 
each and every day and classroom emphasis 
should be placed on using these services to 
the fullest extent. Our students should be 
taught those things that are necessary for 
them to make proper adjustments after 
their school days are over. 

Some problems that students are con- 
fronted with when they leave school are: 
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(1) What benefits are derived from social 
security, (2) How to exercise banking privi- 
leges, (3) Whether to buy or to rent a 
house, (4) How to budget money, (5) How 
to make a living, (6) What kind of insur- 
ance to buy, (7) Whether or not to buy on 
the installment plan, (8) How to establish 
credit, and (9) How and where to obtain 
legal advice. 

Problems of the consumer should be dis- 
cussed in class, and in cases where the situa- 
tion can be made more realistic, it should be 
done. Students should have an opportunity 
to visit a local bank to see what activities 
comprise a day’s work in a bank. Insurance 
executives should be invited to talk to the 
class. These are just some suggestions for 
putting theory into practice. 

We as teachers are lacking in the basic 
understanding of our economic system. To- 
day the complexity of our government and 
of the governments of other countries make 
it necessary for teachers to learn more about 
the various economic systems. The more 
we know, the more we can impart to our 
students. It is up to us to direct students in 
making sound choices when problems con- 
cerned with government arise. 

It is our job as teachers to put theory into 
practice. If we find from surveys that our 
former students are not able to hold jobs 
and are having difficulty in adjusting to life 
around them, we should make an analysis 
of our teaching methods. Maybe we failed 
to put theory into practice. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEP- 
ING is a comprehensive book covering the 
status, the curriculum, psychology of learn- 
ing, objectives, planning, materials, resources, 
equipment, trends, and specific teaching 
procedures. It contains an appendix with 
topics for student projects, general methods 
of teaching, and a study to determine course 
content. 


Single copy price $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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A TRAINING METHOD 
for High Speed 
TRANSCRIPTION 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


SECOND EDITION 
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(Simplified) By Whitmore and Wanous 


Transcription is one of the most complex jobs that office workers are asked to perform. It therefore 


requires additional skills beyond shorthand and typing. These skills can be developed efficiently 
through SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES develops thought-phrase reading. The rate standard 
for transcription is suggested to be set at two thirds of the typing rate. Special techniques are used 
to develop this rate, and the lessons get progressively more difficult. Difficult words are previewed. 
Various office practices are introduced, and related skills pertaining to spelling, punctuating, 
editing, and proofreading are correlated with the transcription training. 


There are seventy lessons. The unfamiliar dictation material is included in the teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Kansas State Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held at Hays 
on November 5. The first session opened at 
9:15 a.M. with Richard F. Reicherter, vice- 
president, presiding. 

A typewriting demonstration was given 
by Norman Saksvig of L. C. Smith and 
Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Bernard Shub, national president of the 
Future Business Leaders of America, and 
Melba Ernst, Kansas President, spoke 
briefly on the organization and promotion 
of F.B.L.A. in the state. F.B.L.A. displays 
were set up by Jim Muckenthaler and Gary 
Pope, St. Mary’s chapter, and Bonnie Wenz! 
of Hays Chapter. 

A panel discussion on “Correlation of 
Theory and Practice in Teaching of Business 
Subjects” with Della Bates of Wichita Uni- 
versity as moderator featured Jasper J. 
Sawatszky, Buhler; Dean Nolte, Cawker 
City; Clara Jane Robb, Dodge City; and 
Genevieve Gaines, Robinson. “Information 
presented by the panel proved to be stimu- 
lating and informative. 

A report of the committee on “Business 


Offerings in Small and Large High Schools 
of Kansas” was given by Agnes Chapman of 
Wichita. 

Dr. M. C. Cunningham, president, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, spoke on the 
topic, “Opportunity Is Still Knocking.” 

At the luncheon meeting Dr. H. G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University, Bloomington, gave 
an address on “Opportunities for Pro- 
fessional Service.” 

Richard F. Reicherter, St. Mary’s High 
School, St. Mary’s, Kansas, was elected to 
succeed Nora Stosz as president. Other 
officers elected for 1954-55 are:  vice- 
president, Oscar Barnett, Shawnee Mission 
High School, Merriam; secretary-treasurer, 
Mae Reinert, Hosington High School, Ho- 
sington; executive secretary, Orville Kliewer, 
Hillsboro High School, Hillsboro. 

Board members are: Eunice Ward, Sea- 
man High School, North Topeka; Dr. Archie 
Thomas, Fort Hays State College, Hays; 
Bert Jamison, Pratt Junior College, Pratt; 
Ephner Bowin, Parsons Junior College, 
Parsons; Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield. 








Idaho Meeting 


The Idaho Business Education Associa- 
tion meeting was held at Pocatello High 
School, Pocatello, Idaho, on October 1, 1954. 

Dr. M. Fred Tidwell from Kimball’s of 
California (San Francisco Office) talked on 
typing. Dr. Fred E. Winger of Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, talked on meth- 
odology in typing. 

There were about forty teachers in at- 
tendance at both the morning and afternoon 
sessions. On the roll that was passed around, 
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there were names from Utah, Western Idaho, 
Eastern Idaho, as well as representatives 
from Royal, I.B.M., Keystone, the State 
Department of Education, universities, and 
a business college. 

During the luncheon at the Hotel Ban- 
nock, Bill S. Henrie, Snake River High 
School, Moreland, was re-elected district 
chairman, and Mrs. Helen Kotter, Blackfoot 
High School, Blackfoot, was re-elected 
district secretary-treasurer. 
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SOMETHING 





HERE IS How IT IS DONE 


One of the great problems in teaching typewriting arises from the fact that 
there are as many individual differences in a typewriting class as there are 
students in the class. They have different abilities as to speed and control. 
However, students need to be working on the same materials at the same time. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING recognizes these individual differences in 
many ways, but still makes it possible for the students to be typing the same 
material at the same time with the same timing arrangement. Here are a 
few examples: 


1. In the speed building sections the student determines his individual 
goal from a trial writing and then strives for individual improvement. 


2. In the sections on control each student drops back from his particular 
maximum speed level and works for individual improvement or 
control. 


3. In the paced writings, whether for control or for speed, each student 
selects his own speed goals and each is working for different goals 
although the entire class is being timed together. 


4. The call-of-the-throw drills permit students to type at different levels 
of speed or control with the same timing. 


5. Instead of an arbitrary class preview of assumed difficult words, the 
first typing of an exercise is the preview from which each student 
determines the repetitive or corrective drill necessary for mastery of 
difficult words and reaches. 


6. Although the class works together on production problems, there is a 
goal-setting procedure whereby each student sets his individual goals 
based upon a comparison with straight-copy speed. 
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South Dakota Meeting 


The meeting of the South Dakota Business 
Education Association was held in Huron on 
November 3-5. Hulda Vaaler of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota and Dr. Peter L. 
Agnew, assistant dean, School of Education, 
New York University, were the speakers. 

Mayme Van Gerpen of Springfield was 
elected president. The other officers elected 
were: vice-president, Pauline Pearson, Rapid 
City; secretary, Marvin Schamber, Alex- 
andria; treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Hazel, 
Brookings. 

Ada Brown, Washington High School, 
Sioux Falls, was elected state representative 
to the executive board of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association for 
a 3-year term. 

* * o 


West Texas Teachers Meet 


The West Texas Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation held a two-day meeting on October 22 
and 23 with Dr. Donald J. Tate of Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, presiding. 

The new president for 1955-56 is Harold 
Vail of Howard County Junior College, Big 
Spring. The other officers are: vice- 
president, Mildred Willig, Howard County 
Junior College, Big Spring; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Betty Ratliff, Big Spring; 
chairman of accounting section, G. A. 
Murphy, Wayland College, Plainview; chair- 
man of secretarial section, Mrs. Marjorie 


Hendrie, Phillips. 
e e * 


Missouri Meeting 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
was the speaker before the business educa- 
tion section of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in Kansas City on November 5. 
He chose as his topic ““Do Business Teachers 
Really Mean Business?” 

Lois Fann, North Kansas City High 
School, North Kansas City, presided at the 
meeting. 

Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, chairman of 
the Business Education Department, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, was elected 
president. Other new officers are as follows: 
vice-president, Dale J. Blackwell, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville; secretary, 
Margaret Elam, supervisor of distributive 
education, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis; 
treasurer, Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, 
Columbia. 
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Founder of Prince School Is Honored 


At the Boston Conference on Distribution 
on October 18, the name of Mrs. Lucinda W. 
Prince was added to the Hall of Fame in 
Distribution. Professor Malcolm P. McNair, 
Lincoln Filene Professor of Retailing at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, presented this award to 
Dr. Donald K. Beckley, director of the 
Prince School of Retailing of Simmons 
College, Boston, with this citation: 

“Lucinda Wyman Prince (1862-1935). 
Founder of the Prince School of Retailing 
(now with Simmons College) 50 years ago. 
She exerted marked influence on the advance 
of training for careers in retailing.” 


New Wisconsin Officers 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association held in Milwaukee on 
November 4, the following officers were 
elected to the Wisconsin Business Educa- 
tion Association: Florence Trakel, Waukesha 
High School, Waukesha, was elected presi- 
dent for 1954-55. Marvin Hauser, Janes- 
ville High School, was elected first vice- 
president. Other officers are: second vice- 
president, Nina Slaughter, High School, 
Eau Claire; secretary-treasurer, Lorraine 
Missling, Shawano High School. Henry 
Collins of Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, was elected a member of the executive 
board. Other members of the executive 
board are: Ernest May, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee; Gaylord Aplin, Manito- 
woc; Ray Larson, Middleton High School. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This book is a companion book to YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING, which 
made Miss Lamb famous as a writer of methods books. 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION provides a simple 
but clear and scholarly analysis of all methods of 
teaching shorthand. Comparisons are made and the 
advantages and disadvantages of various methods of 
teaching are an important part of the book. Every 
shorthand teacher will want to own a copy of this book 
and it is a must for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Virginia Meeting 





Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, 
Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was elected presi- 
dent of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion for 1955 at the fall 
meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Richmond, 
Virginia, on October 29, 
1954. Louise Moses of 
Granby High School, 
president of V.B.E.A., 
presided over the meet- 
ings. Sara Anderson of 
Montevideo High School 
and Madison College was 
elected first vice-president and John Eaves 
of Cradock High School was selected as a 
member of the Nominating Committee of 
the Virginia Vocational Association. 


Elected to the Board of Directors for a 
three-year term were: Louis Aprahamian of 
Danville Technical School, Ernest G. Baxa 
of George Washington High School, Mrs. 
Mary G. Goodling of Louisa High School, 
Wilma Allen of Martinsville High School, 
Grace Herr of Harrisonburg High School, 
Mrs. Mary B. Barlow of Varina High School, 
Mrs. Frances Haynes of Highland Springs 
High School, and Mrs. Leo H. Smith of 
Christiansburg High School. 


Highlighting the general session held in 
the Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium was a 
talk by Dr. Dorothy H. Veon on “‘Business 
Education Finds Its Place in International 
Affairs.” Dr. Veon has been a delegate to 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation and has just returned from South 
America. 


During the luncheon held at Ewart’s 
Monticello Room, three Virginia teachers 
told of their experiences and gave informa- 
tion on the subject “Interesting Opportuni- 
ties Available for Business Education 
Teachers.” 


Eline Drisch of Newport News talked on 
the 1955 summer course sponsored by the 
International Society of Business Education 
to be held in Sweden and told of the activities 
and program to be carried out. 

Lorene Cone of Salem explained the pro- 
cedure involved in applying for a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship and of her experi- 
ences as one of the Virginia business teachers 
studying in New York last year under this 
foundation. 





Dr. Zimmer 
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Lelia Stalker of Roanoke, an exchange 
teacher to England in 1952, related some of 
her experiences and gave information on 


how to apply for one of the exchange =. 


tions now open in nineteen countries. 

During the general session Pat Webb of 
Martinsville High School, state president of 
the Future Business Leaders of America 
Club, talked briefly on the activities and 
organization of the club. 


Musselman Elected S.B.E.A. President 


The Southern Business 
Education Association 
meeting was held at the 
Hotel Marion, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, on No- 
vember 25, 26, and 27. 
Over 300 persons were 
registered for the conven- 
tion. Dr. Vernon A. 
Musselman, College of 
Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 
was elected president. 
The other officers elected 
were: first vice-president, 
Mrs. Gladys Johnson, 
High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; second vice-president, Dr. Kenneth 
Zimmer, Richmond Professional Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The new state representatives elected at 
the convention were: Alabama — Lucille 
Branscomb, State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama; Arkansas — Mildred 
Brading, Part-Time School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Florida — Edna Long, High 
School, Bartow; Georgia — Jane White, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. 

The convention next year will be held in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, on November 24, 
25, and 26. 











Dr. Musselman 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private library of 
every business teacher and guidance counselor. It is 
also designed for use in professional courses on the 
college and university level. A single copy will be sent, 
postpaid, for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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New Director at Oshkosh 


Norman P. Mitby, as- 
sistant director of La 
Crosse Vocational and 
Adult Schools since 1946, 
accepted the directorship 
of Oshkosh Vocational 
and Adult School. He 
began his new work Sep- 
tember 1. During his 
time in La Crosse, Mr. 
Mitby supervised the day 
school classes and eve- 
ning school program, han- 
dled placement for stu- 
dents, and met with all 
Norman P. Mitby trade advisory and ap- 

prenticeship committees. 

Mr. Mitby was president for the past year 
of La Crosse Education Association, an 
organization composed of staff members of 
La Crosse State College, Vocational School, 
and La Crosse Public Schools. 

Mr. Mitby received his Bachelor of Science 
degree in commercial work at Whitewater 
State College. He received his Master of 
Science degree in vocational work from 
Stout Institute in 1949 and also has done 
graduate work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. His first teaching position was as com- 
mercial instructor and assistant coach at 
Cornell, Wisconsin, in 1938. 

Beginning in 1941 Mr. Mitby became com- 
mercial instructor and coordinator for An- 
tigo Vocational School. He moved up to the 
position of general coordinator and ad- 
ministrative assistant and in 1944 to that of 
acting director, which he held for two years 
before going to La Crosse as assistant 
director. 

During the summer sessions of 1951-53 at 
Stout Institute, Mr. Mitby was instructor 
of coordination and administration and 
survey procedures. 











a . e 
Wyoming Officers 


Robert L. Hitch, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, is the new president of the Wyo- 
ming Business Education Association. Eileen 
Beyda of Worland, Wyoming, is vice- 
president and Laura Summers, University 
of Wyoming, is secretary-treasurer. 

Byron Kinder of Newcastle, Wyoming, is 
editor of the “Newsletter”; Margaret Chas- 
tain of Worland, Wyoming, is membership 
chairman; and Cassie O’Daniel of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, is in charge of the project on 
teacher recruitment. 
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New Tri-State Officers 


At the meeting of the Tri-State Busines: 
Education Association held in Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania, on November 5 and 6, Vir- 
ginia B. Lewis, Senior High School, Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania, was elected president 
for 1954-55. Other officers and directors of 
the Association are: first vice-president, 
Mrs. Beatrice F. Hicks, Brentwood High 
School, Pittsburgh; second vice-president, 
Howard R. Hirsh, Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh; secretary, Helen L. Widener, 
Bellefield Girls Vocational High School, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, Donald G. Miller, 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh; 
directors: Geraldine Dickinson, Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh (3 years); Alexander 
I. Hartman, Robert Morris School, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank F. Sanders, Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh; Ward C. Elliot, Elliot 
School of Business, ‘Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Brother Gedeon Charles, F-.S.C., 
Central Catholic High School, Pittsburgh. 


Oklahoma Business Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Business 
Teachers’ Section of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association was held in Oklahoma City 
on October 29. Dr. Elvin S. Eyster of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, was the 
principal speaker. His luncheon address was 
“And Teach for Understanding Too.” 

Dr. Lloyd L. Garrison of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, was elected president. 
Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Mrs. Della A. Mize of Oklahoma City 
Capitol Hill Senior High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mildred Kakony of the Okemah 
School System. The new state membership 
chairman for UBEA and Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association is Dr. John 
Binnion of Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford. 


St. Louis Archdiocese 


The annual High School Teachers Insti- 
tute of the Archdiocese of St. Louis met on 
October 7 and 8. The business section was 
held on Thursday, October 7. Sister M. 
Theophila, O.P., St. Mark’s High School, 
was in charge. Sister M. Julitta, C.PP.S., 
Bishop DuBourg High School, served as the 
recorder. The speaker on the program was 
Russell Cansler of Northwestern University, 
who spoke on “Secretarial Practices in the 


High School.” 


The Balance Sheet 
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Report from Georgia 


Dr. Gerald Robins, president of the 
Georgia Business Education Association, re- 
ports that the “Plan of Action for 1954-55” 
and a new membership goal were points 
emphasized at the ten district meetings of 
the Association held in October. He at- 
tended almost all the meetings and believes 
that attendance and enthusiasm are at a 
record high. The newly elected district 
officers are as follows: 

District 1 — director, Mrs. Evelyn Went- 
zel, Statesboro High School, Statesboro; 
vice-director, Mrs. Bernice Bland, Metter 
High School, Metter;. secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Shirley Martin, Commercial High 
School, Savannah. 


District 2 — director, Elmina. McKneely, 
Tifton High School, Tifton; vice-director 
(to be named by director); secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Patrick Vitange, Tifton High 
School, Tifton. 


District 3E — director, Mary McCall, 
Cordele High School, Cordele; vice-director, 
Betty Webb, Montezuma High School, 
Montezuma; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Bertie 
Mae Garrett, Dodge County High School, 
Eastman. 


District 3W — director, Mrs. Mary Strick- 
land, Columbus High School, Columbus; 
vice-director, Vera Allen, Jordan Vocational 
High School, Columbus; secretary-treasurer, 
Jacquelin “Rigsby, Schley County High 
School, Ellaville. 


District 4—director, James Overton, 
West Georgia College, Genola; vice-director, 
Captain James Kantner, Gordon Military 
College, Barnesville; secretary-treasurer, 


Betty Beckkan, Griffin High School, Griffin. 


District 5 — director, Dr. Parker Liles, 
Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta; vice- 
director, Mrs. Mary Lane, Atlanta Division 
of University of Georgia, Atlanta; secretary- 
treasurer, Mark Lovern, Hapeville High 
School, Hapeville. 


District 6 — director, Joe Specht, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville; 
vice-director, Mrs. Miriam Everett, Wilkin- 
son County High School, Irwinton; secretary- 
treasurer, Libby Smith, Sandersville High 
School, Sandersville. 


District 7 — director, Carolyn ‘Townes, 
Rockmart High School, Rockmart; vice- 
director, Milton Chambers, Berry College, 
Rome; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Willie 
Hughes, Dade High School, Trenton. 


District 8 — director, Mrs. Mary Lee 
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Childs, Blackshear High School, Blackshear; 
vice-director, Mrs. Eleanor E. Aspinwall, 
Jesup High School, Jesup;  secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite McInnis, Wacona 
High School, Waycross. 


District 9 — director, Mrs. Ruth Goude- 
lock, Gainesville High School, Gainesville; 
vice-director, Mrs. Edith Mulkey, Piedmont 
College, Demarest; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
J. B. Mercier, Sugar Hill High School, 
Buford. 

District 10 — director, Mrs. Barbara Cobb, 
Comer High School, Comer; vice-director, 
Mrs. Lillian S. Chambers, Thomason High 
School, Thomason; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
L. V. Dickerson, Hartwell ‘High School, 
Hartwell. 


Callan Appointed at Ferris 
Dr. John H. Callan 


has been appointed as 
supervisor of student 
teaching and assistant 
professor of commerce at 
Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. Since 
1950 Dr. Callan has been 
chairman of the Division 
of Business at West Lib- 
erty State College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia. 
Prior to this, he served 
as administrative assist- 
ant in the Division of 
Higher Education, New 
Jersey State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. A na- 
tive of New Jersey, Dr. Callan received the 
Bachelor of Science degree from New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton, and the 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Education 
degrees from Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Dr. Callan served in the U. S. Marine 
Corps during World War II and holds the 
rank of Major in the Marine Corps Reserve. 











Dr. Callan 





Wanted by Whitewater 


Any Whitewater graduate not receiv- 
ing The Quaker Reporter please send 
your name and address to Mrs. Ger- 
trude Miller, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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San Francisco Schools Work with Business 
in Establishing Proficiency Ratings 


Dr. Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of 
San Francisco Unified School District, 
San Francisco, California, has released the 
results of work of a committee that has been 
working for more than three years in the 
development of a proficiency card for busi- 
ness subjects. The Board of Education ap- 
proved this business proficiency card for 
experimental use during the school year 
1954-55. 

Many months ago, the superintendent, as 
he addressed various business groups, pro- 
posed the idea of a business proficiency card. 
It was his thought that a need existed to 
insure that when graduates of San Francisco 
Public High Schools apply for clerical or 
other office positions, some means would 
exist to enable the prospective employer to 
gain a clear understanding of the particular 
level of skills possessed by the applicant. 
It was the superintendent’s desire that a 
committee representing office managers, 
State Department of Education, local Civil 
Service Commission, and other interested 
groups from the schools and community 
work cooperatively evaluating the idea and, 
if it seemed worth while, to develop the 
items which should appear on such a card. 


Individuals working on the project in- 
cluded: Mary Barr, teacher, San Francise» 
Continuation High School; Edna M. Beck- 
man, teacher, Polytechnic High Schoo!; 
Dr. Lillie Bowman, director, Bureau of Re- 
search, San Francisco Board of Education 
Miriam Calmenson, teacher, Galileo High 
School; Ray T. Conlan, teacher, Mission 
High School; Dr. S. Joseph DeBrum, asso- 
ciate chairman, Business Division, San Fran- 
cisco State College, member of NOMA; 
Mrs. Edith Hafer, teacher, George Washing- 
ton High School; Dr. Watt A. Long, asso- 
ciate superintendent of instruction, San 
Francisco Board of Education; Marguerite 
Schroeder, teacher, Lowell High School; 
Gleneice M. Silvia, teacher, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School; Earl Thompson, coordi- 
nator, Distributive Education, San Francisco 
Board of Education; Dr. Morris Williams, 
coordinator, Secondary Education, San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education; Harry Albert, 
assistant personnel director, Civil Service 
Commission; Dr. Bernadine Bell, consultant, 
Bureau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education; F. S. Bowen, 
personnel manager, C & H Sugar Refining 
Corporation, past president of NOMA; 





San Francisco Committee for the Development of a Business Proficiency Card. Back row, left to right: Vera Penning- 
ton, Continuation High School; Marguerite Schroeder, Lowell High School; Dr. Herbert C. Clish, superintendent 
of schools; Louis M. Hansen, personnel manager, Hardware Mutual Casualty Company; Edna Beckman, head of 
Business Department, San Francisco Polytechnic High School; Alice Eilertsen, George Washington High School; 
Lewis Morris, counseling department, Abraham Lincoln High School; Dr. Morris Williams, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of secondary education; Dr. Watt Long, associate superintendent in charge of instruction. 


Front ee left to right: Gleneice M. Silvia, head of business department, Abraham Lincoln High School; James 
M 


han, Bank o 


America, and president of San Francisco chapter of NOMA; Dr. George Madison, San Francisco 


State College; Rosamond Lang, Massachusetts Protective Association, and chairman of Education Committee 
of NOMA; Robert Stover, owner of Western Employer’s Service, and vice-president of NOMA; Norman C. Eckland, 


supervisor of examinations, Civil Service Commission. 
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Dr. George W. Madison, instructor, San 
Francisco State College; Glenn Mercer, in- 
structor, San Francisco City College; Mar- 
garet Montgomery, teacher, Balboa High 
School; Lewis Morris, teacher, Abraham 
Lincoln High School; Mrs. May Carmody, 
manager, Student and Junior Division, 
California Department of Employment; 
Norman C. Ecklund, supervisor of examina- 
tions, Civil Service Commission; Louis M. 
Hansen, personnel manager, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, secretary of NOMA; 
W. Robert Stover, president, Western Em- 
ployer Service, vice-president of NOMA. 

As a result of the work of this committee, 
a card was prepared and submitted for ap- 
proval to the Board of Education on August 
17, 1954. The front and back of this pro- 
ficiency card are illustrated below. 


THE CARD 


The card indicates to prospective em- 
ployers the business skills in which a student 
is deemed to be proficient as he leaves high 
school to work. 


The proficiency card is awarded solely on 
the basis of demonstrated skill in a business 
subject. It does not convey any information 
as to personality, habits of work, or other 
personal characteristics. For such informa- 
tion, employers are urged to telephone or 
write to the school for a confidential report. 

A duplicate of every proficiency card 
issued should be kept on file in the school 
office. This card should be made available 
to the school clerk in the event that during 
vacation or at times when the head of the 
department is not present, the clerk can 
respond to inquiries from business people. 
The employment counselor at the school 
should also have access to it. 


WHO RECEIVES A CARD 


High school graduates with specialization 
in business education will be awarded a card 
that will indicate the subjects in which they 
are proficient. 

Qualified students who are forced to leave 
high school before graduation may receive a 
card for demonstrated proficiency. 








Date Last Tested 


1. Completed semesters’ work in standard text and prac- 
tice material. 


2. RATING 





Satisfactory Excellent 








MACHINE CALCULATION 





Date Last Tested 

1. Completed 
Completed 

2. RATING 


semesters’ work on key drive machine. 


semesters’ work on rotary machine. 


CARD FOR PROFICIENCY IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS 





is granted 
this proficiency card from Southeast High School in the subjects 
listed. 








Principal 





Head, Business Education Dept. 





Satisfactory Excellent 








STENOGRAPHY 





Date Last Tested 
1. Studied shorthand and transcription____semesters. 
2. In test situation transcribed 3 mailable letters (each 125 words 
average length) in minutes. 


Dictation was given at the rate of per minute. 





TYPEWRITING 





Date Last Tested 
. Successfully completed terms of instruction. 


. Test with highest accuracy 





GWPM/Toul Errors 
. Test with highest speed 





GWPM/Toul Errors 


Based on 5 five-minute tests. Test with highest accuracy and 
test with best speed reported showing gross words per min- 
ute over total errors. 











Date Issued 


Prospetrve employers are invited to telephone or write to the high school 
for more detailed information on this person's total school record. 


Additional Comments: 
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ENTRIES ON THE CARD 
Name of student: 
The name of the student should be written 
in permanent ink. 
Signature of principal and department head: 
The signature of the principal and the 
head of the department should be original 
signatures. 
Under space for additional comments 
1. Describe additional skills possessed by 
holder of the card. 
2. Be very careful to avoid comments, 
‘ favorable or unfavorable, in regard to 
personal characteristics or native abili- 
ties. Personal characteristics and habits 
should remain confidential communica- 
tions between school and prospective 
employer. 
. Record highest grade completed for 
those students who have not graduated 
from high school. 


. Enter paid work experience, under 
supervised school program, and give 
name of employer. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON RATING 


The rating EXCELLENT should be re-. 


served for very able students who received 
A or B in their course work. 

The rating SATISFACTORY may be used 
to describe a student who was found to be 
about in the middle of his class and probably 
earned a C. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Enter date last tested. Date will normally 
be the closing date of last semester student 
studied bookkeeping. 


Item 1. Fill in the blank space with 1, 2, 3, 
or 4, to indicate the number of 


semesters’ work completed. Use 
permanent ink. 


Item 2. Put an X in appropriate space oppo- 
site RATING. Use permanent ink. 


(SAMPLE) 


BOOKKEEPING 1/29/54 


DATE LAST TESTED 
1. Completed 4 semesters’ work in stand- 


dard text and practice material. 
2. RATING xX 
SATISFACTORY 











EXCELLENT 


MACHINE CALCULATION 


Enter date last tested. Date will nor- 
mally be the closing date of last semester 
student studied machines. 
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Item 1. Completed __ semesters’ work o1 
key-driven calculators. 
Completed __ semesters’ work on 
rotary calculators. 

(Directions: Fill in the blank preceding the 
word “semester.”’ Cross out a line if it 
does not apply to this particular student.) 

Item 2. RATING (See General Comments 


on Rating) 





(SAMPLE) 
MACHINE CALCULATION 
1/29/54 

DATE LAST TESTED 

1. Completed 3 semesters’ work on rotary 
calculators. — 
2. RATING xX 
SATISFACTORY “EXCELLENT 

STENOGRAPHY 


Enter date last tested. Date will normally 
be the closing date of last semester student 
studied stenography. 

Item 1. (Directions: The minimum will 
probably be 4 although some students 
will have studied 5 or 6 semesters.) 


(SAMPLE) 
STENOGRAPHY 








1/29/54 
DATE LAST TESTED 
1. Studied shorthand and transcription 4 

semesters. 


2. In test situation transcribed __ mailable 
letters (each 125 words average length) 
in 30 minutes. Dictation was given at the 
rate of ___ words per minute, and the 
work was completed on the day of dicta- 
tion. 

3. RATING 


SATISFACTORY 














EXCELLENT 


TYPEWRITING 


Enter date last tested. Date will normally 
be the closing date of last semester student 
studied typing. 

(It is suggested that the typewriting pro- 

ficiency card be given only to students 

who can satisfy a minimum of 45 gross 
words per minute.) 


(SAMPLE) 
TYPEWRITING 





DATE LAS TESTED 
1. Successfully completed __ semesters of 
instruction. 
2. Test with highest accuracy 
50/1 
GWPM/TOTAL ERRORS 
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. Test with highest speed 
68/4 
GWPM/TOTAL ERRORS 
. RATING 
SATISFACTORY EXCELLENT 
Based on 5 five-minute tests. Test with 
highest accuracy and test with best speed 
reported showing gross words per minute/ 
total errors. 








It will be noted that the requirements for 
the stenographic test, the transcription of 
three mailable letters, each of 125 words 
average length, also incorporate provisions 
for testing English and spelling. It was the 
consensus of the committee that this pro- 
cedure provides a more functional way of 
testing English than from a spelling list or 


an objective test in punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, etc. 

The attitude of the businessmen and civil 
service representatives who cooperated in 
this project was that they felt that the basic 
idea of a business proficiency card was sound 
and that they would welcome its use by the 
San Francisco Public Schools. 

After experimental use, any changes which 
appear necessary can be made in the card. 
The superintendent believes this will do 
much, not only to inform prospective em- 
ployers as to the competency of the product 
of the schools seeking employment, but also 
to motivate students in their classroom work. 

Dr. Watt A. Long, associate superin- 
tendent of instruction, and a member of the 
Project Committee, took a leading part in 
formulating this business proficiency card. 








Bloomsburg Conference 


The eighth annual conference of teachers 
and administrators, sponsored jointly by the 
Departments of Business Education, Ele- 
mentary Education, and Secondary Educa- 
tion, was held on the campus of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, on November 6. Business teachers 
from eastern Pennsylvania attended the 
conference. 

Featured on the program were Mrs. Made- 
line Strony, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany. Mrs. Strony discussed “The Teaching 


of Secretarial Subjects” and explained the 
use of various techniques in teaching short- 
hand by conducting a demonstration lesson 
in which students of the Bloomsburg High 
School participated. “The Teaching of Tax 
Record Keeping” was discussed by Mr. Pen- 
dery with emphasis placed on methods which 
could be used to present subject matter of 
this type in high school bookkeeping classes. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Dr. Thomas B. Martin, director of the De- 
partment of Business Education, announced 
that the ninth annual conference would be 
held on November 5, 1955. 








New England Business Teachers 


The New England Business Educators’ 
Association held its 52nd annual convention 
at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, on 
Saturday, November 13. The new president 
elected at this meeting is Mrs. Lucy Ma- 
deiros, Central Falls High School, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island. Other officers and 
directors elected areas follows: first vice- 
president, Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts; second 
vice-president, Leroy Brendel, Beverly High 
School, Beverly, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Rosella Cox, Mt. Pleasant High School, 


Providence, Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray 
Burke, Arlington High School, Arlington, 
Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, Michael 
F. Gaffney, Medford High School, Medford, 
Massachusetts; board of directors: Russell 
Wright, Manchester High School, Man- 
chester, Connecticut; William Gibbs, Arling- 
ton High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; 
Agnes Phillips, J. A. Andrew School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Barbara Ritchie, Keene 
High School, Keene, New Hampshire; 
Mrs. Helen D. Burrill, East Hartford High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various classi- 
fications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Dr. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Montclair 
State Teachers College, and president of the 
New Jersey Business Education Association, 
presided at the Atlantic City convention 
meeting of the Association held at the Hotel 
Shelburne on Friday, November 12. 

A panel directed by Dr. Eloise B. Cason, 
director of child guidance in the Bloomfield 
Public Schools and consultant in reading at 
Columbia University, discussed the topic, 
“A Look at the Slower Learner.” 

The following served as panel members: 





New Jersey Meeting 


Margaret Morrison, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Union High 
School, Union, New Jersey; Ruth Hulbert 
Scott Foresman, Inc., New York, New York. 
Dr. R. Robert Rosenberg, principal. o! 
School 38, Jersey City, New Jersey; Rober: 
Joy, coordinator of distributive education, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden 
New Jersey. 

The winter meeting of the Association will 
be held at the Standard Oil Research De- 
velopment Laboratories in Linden on Febru- 
ary 18. 








Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Central High School, 
Little Rock, presided over the meeting of 
the business education section of the Arkan- 
sas Education Association in Hot Springs on 
November 4. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the 
University of Pittsburgh was the speaker. 

Mrs. Nadine Marcum, Senior High School, 
North Little Rock, discussed the Southern 
Business Education Association. Reports 
by various committees were also given. 

Frederick Basco, Arkansas State Teachers 


Arkansas Meeting 


College, Conway, was elected president. 
Other officers elected are: vice-president, 
Edyth Griffin, Hulbert High School, West 
Memphis; secretary, Mrs. Nadine Marcum, 
North Little Rock Senior High School, 
North Little Rock; treasurer, Mrs. Katherine 
Green, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia. Mr. Basco and Mrs. Ethel 
Hart, Fairview High School, Camden, were 
elected representatives to the U.B.E.A. 
Assembly. 








New Hampshire Meeting 


At the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Business Educators’ Association held in 
Concord, New Hampshire, on October 15, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Barbara Ritchie, Keene; vice-president, 
Elsie Keene, Exeter; secretary-treasurer, 
Elizabeth Annis, Charlestown. 

During the business meeting, Miss Regis 
Horace, instructor of business education at 
Plymouth Teachers College, spoke briefly on 


the acute shortage of business teachers and 
urged the members to encourage their better 
students to consider the teaching profession 
as a career. 

Following the short business meeting, 
Gilbert Kahn, chairman of Business Educa- 
tion Department, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, spoke to the group on 
the similarities of teaching bookkeeping, 
stenography, and other business subjects. 





tion. 


entries for payroll work. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. It is devoted 
to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours for comple- 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, recording 
deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four weeks at 
the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the bookkeeping 
An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 4 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 





San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


4th 
Edition 

By 
Wilson 

and 
Eyster 


Here is a new book that is timely, but lasting. It has been 
completely modernized. New subject matter has been 
added. Old topics are presented more clearly. 


In the first two chapters the student gets a glimpse of the 
problems that have an influence on the way he lives. He 
then begins to build a background that shows him how he 
can aid and protect himself. Chapters are included on the 
general principles of buying and shopping and there are 
chapters on buying specific products. Important chapters 
are devoted to managing personal finances with a new 
development of insurance and social security. The chapter 
on social security includes actual examples under the new 
law. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


January, 1955 


Dallas 2 





the important 


topics 


e Real wages and prices 
e The cost of distribution 


e The economic functions of 
marketing 


e How business serves you 

e Government services 

e Government protection 

e Private aids and protection 
e Installment buying 

e Retail credit 

e Small loan problems 

e Buying or renting a home 
e Savings and investments 

e Social security 

e How to buy insurance 

e Personal legal problems 

e How to finance a home 

e How to buy 

e How to read advertising 

e Where your tax money goes 
e Budgeting and record keeping 


e Economic voting 
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Changes at Reading 


Effective June 30, 1954, 
W. M. Hessinger became 
sole owner and director 
of Reading Business In- 
stitute, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. The school was 
founded in 1939 by Mr. 
Hessinger and Paul Sell 
and was operated as a 
partnership. The school 
was one of the first to 
incorporate in its cur- 
riculum a medical sec- 
retarial course. This 
continues to be one of the 
school’s most popular 
courses. 


Mr. Hessinger has a B.S. degree from 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
He also studied at Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and the Walton 
School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois. He 
has also had ten years’ experience as a pri- 
vate and public accountant. 





Mr. Hessinger 


National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared and administered annually by Educa- 
tional Testing Service, will be given at 200 
testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, February 12, 1955. 


At the one-day testing session a candidate 
may take the Common Examinations, which 
include tests in professional information, 
general culture, English expression, and non- 
verbal reasoning; and one or two of nine 
optional examinations designed to demon- 
strate mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. The college which a candidate is 
attending, or the school system in which he 
is seeking employment, will advise him 
whether he should take the examinations and 
which examinations to select. 


Application forms and a bulletin of in- 
formation describing registration procedure 
and containing sample test questions may be 
obtained from college officials, school super- 
intendents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Completed applications, accom- 
panied by proper examination fees, must be 
received by the Educational Testing Service 
Office before January 14, 1955. 


Texas Meeting 


The Texas Business Education Association 
held its annual meeting in Fort Worth on 
November 26. Mrs. Velma B. Parker of 
Fort Worth presided. 

Dr. Carlos Hayden of the University of 
Houston was program chairman. There was 
a panel discussion on “What Is Right in 
Business Education” on which the following 
persons participated: Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Northern [Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois; Dr. Faborn Etier, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin; Dr. Vernon Payne, 
North Texas State College, Denton; Eliza- 
beth Seufer, Milby High School, Houston. 

Following the panel discussion Dr. John L. 
Rowe gave a talk on typewriting, shorthand, 
and transcription. 

Dr. Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin, was elected president. Other new 
officers elected are as follows: vice-president, 
Mrs. Olidene L. McDermand, Luther Bur- 
bank High School, San Antonio; secretary, 
Mrs. Gladys Reeves, University of Houston, 
Houston; historian, Mrs. Margaret H. Scott, 
University High School, Waco; reporter, 
Mrs. Evelyn Watkins, McCallam Junior- 
Senior High School, Austin. 

Dr. Ruth Anderson of North Texas State 
College was elected editor of the state hand- 
book in business education. 


Barnes’ 50th Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, 
Colorado, was celebrated Saturday evening, 
October 23, 1954, in the Barnes Auditorium, 
1410 Glenarm Place, Denver, Colorado. The 
occasion honored Raymond P. Barnes, Sr. 
and Mrs. Helen E. Barnes, widow of H. E. 
Barnes. 

Other members of the Barnes family iden- 
tified with the school are H. T. Barnes, 
president; Raymond P. Barnes, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. Claire Barnes Bradley; 
and Richard V. Barnes. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A 20-page pamphlet that will help you to prepare 
your 1954 income tax return and your estimate for 1955. 


Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN_PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Chicago-5 Dallas 2 
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C.P.S. Examination 


The fifth annual examination for Certified 
Professional Secretaries has been announced 
for May 6—7, 1955. The change in date from 
October to May was made at the request of 
secretaries who preferred having their study 
period before summer vacation and also 
near the end of the college and university 
semester. 

Results of the 1954 examination, which 
was held on October 8-9 in fifty college and 
university centers, will be announced later. 


North Dakota Meeting 


At the meeting of the North Dakota Busi- 
ness Education Association in Fargo on 
October 21, Mrs. Marion Wood of I.B.M. 
Corporation gave a demonstration and 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, spoke on “Procedures in 
Teaching Office Practice.” 

The new chairman is Emery Swanson of 
Bismarck High School. The other new 
officers elected are: vice-chairman, Arlis 
Burgess, High School, Kenmare; secretary, 
Mrs. Earl Butte, High School, Wahpeton; 
treasurer, Gena Ostby, Mayville. 


Rhode Island Meeting 


At a meeting of the Rhode Island Business 
Teachers Association in the Narragansett 
Hotel, Providence, Rhode Island, October 28, 
Anna T. Cussen, president, introduced the 
speaker, Bruce R. Jeffery, director of busi- 
ness teacher training, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts. His subject was 
“New Horizons in Business Education.” 
Mr. Jeffery emphasized the importance of 
character training and the development of 
the ability to get along with people. 

Lionel H. Mercier, dean of teacher training 
at Bryant College of Business Administra- 
tion, Providence, Rhode Island, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The other 
new officers are as follows: first vice- 
president, Anna Lyons, East Providence 
High School, East Providence; second vice- 
president, William O’Brien, Rogers High 
School, Newport; vice-presidents ex-officio: 
Mrs. Lucy D. Madeiros, Central Falls High 
School, Central Falls; Anna T. Cussen, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston; recording 
secretary, Lillian Maher, Woonsocket High 
School, Woonsocket; corresponding secre- 
tary, Alma Cianci, Central High School, 
Providence; treasurer, James E. Miller, 
West Warwick Senior High School, West 
Warwick. 





FOR INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR 
BUSINESS AND CiviL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


VY 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL and 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Fisher and Fisher 


The combination textbook and workbook is designed for a final intensive drive to prepare students 
to take jobs in business and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
The lessons in the book include pretests, reviews of fundamentals, drills, and employment tests of the 
civil service type. The student is given an over-all review of the business information and skills 
that he has covered in separate courses leading up to the completion of his training for general 
clerical work, typing or stenographic work. 

The course covers such topics as arithmetic, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, business 
letter writing, filing, typing, and business information. The student is given specific training in 


taking employment tests of the short answer type that are used for business and civil service ex- 
aminations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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A newly created organization, ““The Coun- 
cil for Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion,” formed by leaders in_ business, 
industry, labor, and education chiefly through 
the efforts of the National Better Business 
Bureau and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, will provide 
funds for a three-year study on economic 
education for secondary-school youth. This 
study will be conducted in offices at 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, long a leader in 
secondary education, is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education. He an- 
nounced that the Director of the Study, 
effective October 1, 1954, is Dr. Galen 
Jones, former Director of Instruction, Or- 
ganization, and Services Branch of the 
United States Office of Education; former 
ext of the National Association of 
econdary-School Principals; formerly prin- 
cipal of several outstanding high schools, 
including the East Orange High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey; and visiting pro- 
fessor of education at a number of outstand- 
ing universities, including the University of 
California, the University of Missouri, Ohio 
State University, Harvard University, Co- 
lumbia University, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Only tentative plans have been made at 
this time for the study. These will be re- 
formulated and revised. The present tenta- 
tive plans of this new project in secondary 
education are: 


First, the Study will attempt to find out what knowl- 
edge and understandings are essential to economic 
literacy. This Study will determine what are the 
specific functions or ingredients of our economy that 
can be agreed upon as essential for all citizens to know 
if they are to understand its value to them, use it wisely 
for the good of themselves and of society, and meet 
their citizenship responsibilities in promoting its greater 
effectiveness. At this time, there is no agreement by 
either educators or the public on what essential mini- 
mum economic education for all citizens should include 
and, therefore, no agreement on what should be taught. 


Second, the Study will propose how much of what is 
decided to be essential can be successfully taught in 
high school. For this purpose, the judgments of ex- 
perienced school administrators, teachers, and curricu- 
lum consultants will be needed; but there will also be 
needed the views and opinions of the community’s 
citizens — or the intelligent fraction of them — in 
deciding how much of this essential economic education 
the community wants their high schools to include. 


Third, the Study will provide the judgment of ex- 
perts in education to propose ways by which a high 
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school can adjust its curriculum to include the desir:d 
economic education and still preserve a satisfacto, y 
general education program. 


Fourth, the Study will assemble basic economic i:- 
formation bearing on the points decided to be essenti::| 
and indicate sources from which desired addition:)| 
information can be obtained for production of tle 
necessary teaching materials. There is an overwhelming 
quantity of information about our economy and iis 
functions. Much of it is above or beyond what is 
essential to all citizens for a workable economic literacy. 
When agreements are reached on what is essential for 
citizens to know about their economy, offerings and 
selections can be made from this enormous reservoir of 
fact and experience that will contribute directly to those 
desired ends. 


Fifth, the Study will cooperate with colleges and 
schools for teacher training not only to make known 
what is the consensus on what all citizens should know 
about our economy but also to indicate what is de- 
sirable for experimentation in preparing high-school 
teachers for teaching what the community will have 
decided it wants. 


The Board of Trustees of the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education: 


Tuomas H. Brices, Meredith, New Hampshire; Emer- 
itus Professor, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York; chairman 

Watrter D. Fuuier, Chairman, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Vice Chairman 

Paut E. Exicxerr, Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Secretary 

Cuarites H. Warts, Chairman, Beneficial Manage- 
ment Corporation, Newark, New Jersey; Chairman, 
National Better Business Bureau, Inc.; Treasurer 

James E. Buus, Principal, West Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois; President, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 

Joun L. Cottyer, Chairman, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio 

Howarp M. Coot, Educational Director, National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Building, New 
York, New York 

Joun M. Hancock, Partner, Lehman Brothers, New 
York, New York 

Eruine M. Hunt, Head, Department of the Teaching 
of Social Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Herotp C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

GALEN Jongs, former Director of Instruction, Organi- 
zation, and Services Branch, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. Paut Leonarp, President, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California 

Luioyp S. MicHakt, Superintendent, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Tuomas G. Putten, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

JoserH C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior 
High School, Mamaroneck, New York; ez officio 
until March 1. 1955 
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Here is the product 


of 25 years of successful 


development, use, refinement, 


and improvement... 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


6th Edition—By Crabbe, Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a successful book based 
upon twenty-five years of experience that has 
resulted in gradual refinement and improve- 
ment. Its extensive use as the leader in its field 
and its continued use for many years in thou- 
sands of schools prove the validity of its claim 
to a place in the general curriculum. 

GENERAL BUSINESS recognizes that business 
activities are dominant factors in the lives of 
teen-age students and adults. It is, therefore, a 
vital part of all education. GENERAL BUSI- 


NESS is designed so that it will provide the . 


maximum value in the common learnings or 
core curriculum. At the same time it provides 
the basic training on which a business educa- 
tion program may be built. This type of edu- 
cation is often referred to as basic business 
education because of its basic value for every- 
one. 


e for basic business education for all 
students 


e for basic business education as an 
introductory course for business 
students 


WITH 
Correlated Arithmetic 


The authors have systematically 
woven the principles of arithmetic 
into the solving of practical problems. 
The early problems involve simple 
fundamentals. As the student pro- 
gresses, he is required to make more 
difficult applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Dictation Discs. (Released in 1953.) A series of 
twelve phonograph records that may be used for dicta- 
tion purposes in shorthand classes. The twelve records 
are divided into two series. Series 4A consists of eight 
records that operate at 78 revolutions a minute and 
Series 4B consists of four records that operate at 3314 
revolutions a minute. Each record contains about 45 
minutes of dictation or approximately twelve letters. 


Summary. The records are available at dictation 
speeds ranging from 60 words a minute to 130 words a 
minute. They contain samples of letters used in various 
branches of business and industry plus legal dictation 
and Congressional Records in the higher speed groups. 
Words and phrases commonly and frequently used in 
office dictation are included. The dictation provides 
variety of vocabulary and material. The records 
can be played on any home phonograph that operates 
at speeds of 78 revolutions a minute and $3}¥ revolu- 
tions a minute. 

Recommended Use. The records may be used for 
dictation purposes in shorthand and stenotype classes. 

Sale. “Dictation Discs” may be purchased from 
Dictation Disc Company, Post Office Box 6387, 90 
Church Street, New York, New York. The selling 
price of each series, Series 4A (8 records, 78 rpm) and 
Series 4B (4 records, 3314 rpm), is $18.00. The com- 
plete set of twelve records sells for $33.50. Individual 
records in Series 4A sell for $2.50 and individual records 
in Series 4B sell for $5.00. 


Occupational-Subject Posters. (Released in 
1953.) This is a series of four 17” x 22” posters in color 
on the following subjects: bookkeeping, typewriting, 
business law, and business arithmetic. ‘The posters 
outline the value of each subject in various occupations 
or careers. 


Summary. A brief description of each poster follows: 

The Business Arithmetic Poster explains the value 
of business arithmetic in such occupations as, (1) Ac- 
countant, (2) Teacher, (3) Cashier, (4) Bookkeeper, 
(5) Bank Teller, and (6) Ticket Agent. 

The Bookkeeping Poster explains that training in 
bookkeeping may lead to occupations such as, (1) Bill- 
ing Machine Operator, (2) Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator, (8) Accounting Clerk, (4) Billing Clerk, 
(5) Bookkeeper, (6) Budget Clerk, (7) Posting Clerk, 
and (8) Accountant. 

The Careers in Typing Poster shows the various 
jobs that require typing skill. These jobs are: (1) Typ- 
ist, (2) Secretary, (3) Transcribing-Machine Opera- 
tor, (4) Clerk, (5) Telegraphic-Typewriter Operator, 
(6) Receptionist, and (7) Stenographer. 
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The poster on Business Law outlines the following 
occupations for which a business-law background is 
helpful: (1) Law Clerk, (2) Claim Agent, (3) Business 
Manager, (4) Lawyer, (5) Business Agent, (6) Right-of- 
Way Agent, (7) Legal Secretary, (8) Administrative 
Secretary, and (9) Accountant. 

Recommended Use. The posters are suitable for guid- 
ance in business education. 

Sale. All four posters may be purchased from Chron- 
icle Guidance Publications, Incorporated, Morovia, 
New York. The prices of the posters are as follows: 
Single copies— 75 cents each; 2 to 5 copies — 60 
cents each; 3 to 10 copies — 50 cents each; 11 to 35 
copies — 35 cents each; 36 to 100 copies — 80 cents 
each. 
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U.S. Treasury. (Released in 1952.) This 16- 
mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by Columbia Pictures Corporation. It may 
be shown in 20 minutes. 

Summary. The first part of the film depicts operations 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The film 
shows the steps in making paper money, from the 
artist’s design through the stages of engraving of the 
plates. It also shows the printing, inspection, number- 
ing and storing of the money in vaults. The disposition 
of old worn out bills and some of the methods of identi- 
fying counterfeit money are also shown in the film. 

Recommended Use. This film could be used to ad- 
vantage in general business classes when the students 
are studying the unit on money. 

Rental. “U.S. Treasury” may be obtained from 
Teaching Film Custodians, Incorporated, 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, New York. For rental 
purposes contact your regular film rental library or 
Teaching Film Custodians, Incorporated. 


Typing Cartoons. (Released in 1954.) This is a 
set of ten 814” x 11” posters using cartoons to em- 
phasize various typing techniques. The cartoons are 
available in black and yellow. 

Summary. The titles of the ten posters are: (1) Wrist 
Action, (2) Housekeeping, (3) Home Sweet Home, 
(4) Thumb Action, (5) Throw, (6) Flying, (7) Drill — 
Drill— Drill, (8) Chain Feed, (9) Capitals, and 
(10) Eyes on Copy Each poster illustrates and dis- 
cusses a particular typing technique. 

Recommended Use. These posters may be used in 
beginning typewriting classes. 

Sale. The complete set of ten posters may be pur- 
chased from the Ohio Typewriter Service, 3759 Berkley, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio. The selling price of the set is $2.00. 
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TEACH RETAILING WITH MORE PUNCH... 


RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fourth Edition, is a lively book with plenty of 
punch, because all the authors have had a wide variety of retailing, teaching, 
administrative, and writing experiences. They bring to you the latest modern 
practices and procedures with plenty of examples and illustrations lifted 
right out of modern stories. Here is a book that you can teach with confidence 
and with pleasure. It is well organized, dynamic, interesting, and challenging. 


The retailers in your community will commend you for the selection of this 
up-to-date book. 


Fourth Edition... | ' 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


January, 1955 
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Job Instruction Sheets for a Course in Office 
Practice Grades 11 and 12 — Part I Acquaint- 
anceship Level for New York State Syllabus. 
This 220-page, mimeographed, paper-bound manual 
contains job instruction sheets that follow the outline 
for the ““Acquaintanceship Level” of training suggested 
by the New York State Tentative Office Practice Sylla- 
bus. The instruction sheets are copies of those written 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. The following units are included: 
Unit I — Teacher’s Guide in Using Job Instruction 
Sheets and Typewriting; Unit II — Disc Edison Voice- 
writer, Dictaphone Time-Master, and Dictaphone 
Cylinder; Unit II] — Duplicating; Unit IV — Key- 
Driven Calculator, Rotary Calculator, Ten-Key Adding 
and Listing Machine, and Full Keyboard Adding and 
Listing Machine; Unit V — Filing; and Unit VI— 
Office Practice and Procedures. Price $2.20. Order 
from Raymond F. Brecker, 58 Carmel Road, Buffalo 14, 
New York. 


Your Social Security — Questions and An- 
swers. 1953. This 36-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet was prepared to answer many questions asked 
by the average American about social security. The 
first part of the booklet deals with social security in 
general and the remainder of the book covers the follow- 
ing topics relative to social security: Railroad Industry 
Employees, Self-Employment, Household Workers, 
Military Service, Farm Workers, Nonprofit Organiza- 
tions, State and Local Government Employees, and 
Your Social Security Card. Price 10 cents. Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Science Research Associates 1954 Catalog. 
This 77-page, printed, paper-bound catalog lists test- 
ing, guidance, and reading-improvement materials. 
It lists materials under the following headings: (1) 
Testing Material, (2) Guidance and Educational 
Services and Publications, (3) Classroom Texts, (4) 
Reading-Improvement Materials, (5) Professional 
Guidance Publications and College Texts, and (6) Sur- 
vey and Consulting Services. A special yellow section of 
the catalog lists the new materials and services. Free. 
Address your requests to Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





REVIEW 
of NEW 
Literature 





Blueprint for Tomorrow. 1954. This 24-page 
workbook prepared by the Institute of Life Insurance 
staff in cooperation with H. G. Enterline, Herbert M. 
Freeman, and Kennard E. Goodman, is designed to fill 
the demand for new materials on life insurance for high 
school classes studying the principles of business. Each 
of the eight lessons in the workbook is divided into the 
following four parts: (1) A key sentence preceding the 
text, (2) A short text illustrated by major charts or 
illustrations, (3) Three or four exercises with illustra- 
tions and questions, and (4) A series of review ques- 
tions. In addition to the eight lessons the workbook 
devotes four pages to evaluation which consists of two 
sections. In one section the student is asked to complete 
a life insurance application; the other section consists of 
eight series of questions calling for written answers. The 
workbook has been prepared so that it may be used to 
supplement any of the standard textbooks on principles 
of business. It also may be used as a unit complete in 
itself, as a source-book and exercise book, and for extra 
assignment for quicker students. Free to teachers in 
classroom quantities. A teachers’ key and manual are 
also available. Order from the Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Annual Report of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. 1953. This 25-page, printed, 
paper-bound book summarizes the achievements of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education during the first 
five years of its existence. A summary of the following 
activities are included: Workshop Program, Regional 
Councils, In-Service Teacher Education Programs, 
Materials for the Teacher, Pilot Projects, Adult Educa- 
tion, The Commission of Economics in Teacher Educa- 
tion, Cooperation with Community Organizations, and 
Information Programs. Free. Address your requests to 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Tips to Typists. 1954. This 24-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet contains some tips, hints, sugges- 
tions, and shortcuts in typing. Some of the topics in- 
cluded in the booklet are as follows: using carbon paper, 
using the tabulator, making corrections, words omit- 
ted, half-spacing, and correct typing techniques. Free. 
Address your requests to Smith-Corona, Incorporated, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the editor, 
stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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SECRETARIAL 


—=— James Meehan 
Foster W. Loso 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and correlates 
all the related stenographic, secretarial, and general office 
skills and knowledge that are necessary in a well-rounded 
training program for office occupations. The separate skills 
and knowledge gained in other courses are woven into a 
realistic new pattern with additional skills and knowledge. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that bridges the 
important gap from the classroom learning situation to the 
practical office working situation. It places a final emphasis 
on each important skill and knowledge and requires the 
student to go through certain experiences and develop in- 
dividual job competence as well as general vocational under- 
standing and competence. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 


January, 1955 


EMPHASIS ON PERSONAL 
QUALITIES 


Throughout the entire book there is 
regular emphasis on the personal 
qualities that are important in office 
occupations. There are three im- 
portant places in the book where 
special and concentrated attention is 
given to these qualities. In Unit | 
personal qualities are emphasized in 
dealing with other secretarial positions. 
In Unit 7 grooming, manner, speech 
and other qualities are emphasized 
again in dealing with the problem of 
the interview in applying for a position. 
Under this plan there is special em- 
phasis at the beginning, the middle, and 
the end as well as a continuing empha- 
sis in the other chapters. 





Gratitude 


Uncle John came to visit and before he left he gave 
his nephew five dollars. “Now be careful with that 
money, Tommy,” he said. “Remember the saying, ‘A 
fool and his money are soon parted.’ ” 

“Yes, Uncle,” replied Tommy, “but I want to thank 
you for parting with it just the same.” 


An Irrelevant Question 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you would run 
across the street and see how old Mrs. Brown is this 
morning.” 

“Yes’m,” replied little Willie and in a few minutes 
he returned and reported: 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your business how old 
she is.” 

eee 


A Martyr 


“There goes a woman who suffers for her beliefs.” 
“‘Why, what does she believe?” 
“She believes she can wear a number five shoe on a 
number seven foot.” 
eee 


A La Carte 


Tourist abroad (pointing to menu): “Waiter, bring 
me some of this.” 
Waiter: “Sir, the orchestra is now playing it.” 


Courtesy 


Two autoists met in an alley too narrow to permit 
them to pass each other. One of the autoists rose in 
the car and shouted to the other: “I never back up 
for any fool!” 

The other driver quietly put his car in reverse, backed 
out, and replied: “That’s all right; I always do.” 


eee 
Not Qualified 
Lady of the House: “If you really want work, 


Farmer Gray wants a right-hand man.” 
Wanderer: “Just my luck. lady; I’m left-handed.” 
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Snap Judgment 


“IT want a chauffeur who can think quickly in an 
emergency.” 

Applicant: “That’s me, sir! I never smashed a car 
yet for which I couldn’t think up an A-1 excuse in five 
seconds.” 

e e@ e 


Unavoidable Accident 


Policeman: ,““How did the accident happen?” 
Motorist: ““My wife fell asleep in the back seat.” 


Strike It Rich 


“My girl is the luckiest person in restaurants! She is 
always finding money under plates.” 


An Original Idea 


“Where did you get the plot of your second novel?” 
“From the film version of my first!” 


The Right Pitch 


Aspiring Vocalist: ‘“‘Professor, do you think I will 
ever be able to do anything with my voice?” 

Exasperated Teacher: “Well, it might come in handy 
in case of fire or shipwreck.” 


e + * 
First Class Travel 


“Yes,” said the boastful young man, “‘my family tree 
can trace its ancestry back to William the Conqueror.” 
“T suppose,” remarked his friend, “‘you’ll be telling us 
next that your ancestors were in the Ark with Noah?” 
“Certainly not,” said the first. “My people had a 
boat of their own.” 
eee 


There’s Something Lacking 


“So you have been cured of your insomnia? It must 
be an immense relief.” 

“You said it. Why, I lie awake half the night thinking 
how I used to suffer from it.” 
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